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INDIA AND LINGUISTICS * 


M. B. EMENEAU 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


INDIA AND LINGUISTICS! IT was, as this Society 
needs no reminding, the linguistics of the India 
of more than two millennia ago that was the direct 
germinal origin of the linguistics of the Western 
world of today. The historical sequences may be 
reviewed, perhaps with profit.? 

The religion of the Vedic peoples in NW India 
was based on collections of texts that, by a develop- 
ment which is, to be sure, paralleled elsewhere, 
but of which the exact steps are unknown to us, 
came to be regarded as a revelation that must be 
preserved from mundane change. Most impor- 


tantly, too, the rituals founded on these texts had 
as their basic operative principle the revealed 
words themselves. They could bring their desired 
benefits only if the words were correctly enunci- 
ated; they could even harm their utterers if they 
were mishandled. How to achieve this correctness 
over the centuries in the face of relentlessly en- 


croaching linguistic change? This problem, which 
has engaged other communities as well, seems to 
have been better solved by the Hindus than by any 
others. They became very exact phoneticians at a 
time (was it the beginning of the first millennium 
B.C., or was it a little earlier or a little later?) 
when all other peoples either had made no advances 
in this direction or were only the most hopeless 
fumblers. It is thought? that the phoneticians 
were actually responsible for the text of the Rgveda 
as we have it today. Their phonetic handbook 
(pratisakhya) to this Veda is warrant indeed that 
three millennia have produced only the most in- 
significant of changes in the text and the pro- 
nunciation of the text. 

But it was not only phonetics that had to be 
developed. Meanings were important, and the 


“Presidential address delivered before the Society 
meeting at Toronto, April 20, 1955. 

*““Tndia ” must be taken throughout as meaning the 
Indian sub-continent, including the two political entities, 
the Republic of India and Pakistan. Panini was born 
and probably lived in what is now Pakistan. 

*See M. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, 
vol. I (1927), p. 285, for this and the evidence for it; 
op. cit., pp. 282-289, for the whole subject of Vedic gram- 
matical exegesis as part of the Vedic tradition. 


transmitters of the Veda composed lists of words 
(nighantu) which served as partial glossaries to 
the Vedic text; as meanings became more difficult 
for later generations to be sure of, lists grew fuller 
and commentaries were added. Morphological and 
syntactic matters too were important in arriving at 
an understanding of the purport of the old texts, 
and that such matters received treatment is cer- 
tain, even though none of the old treatises have 
survived, for a reason that will be evident pres- 
ently. 

Intellectual thoroughness and an urge toward 
ratiocination, intellection, and learned classifica- 
tion for their own sakes should surely be recognized 
as characteristic of the Hindu higher culture. It 
has often been pointed out that the Hindu is 
spiritual, i.e. concerned with his soul and its re- 
lation to the universe, and that his philosophy is 
a means of salvation whereby his soul may be re- 
leased from the bonds of the phenomenal and may 
attain to union with the spiritual element of the 
universe. It should be just as often stressed that 
the Hindu’s intellectual urge has not allowed him 
to be satisfied with the minimum of theological 
philosophy that might suffice for a conviction of 
salvation. He must elaborate and refine the intel- 
lectual substructure before he will go on to the 
mystical experience of his salvation that is to be 
based as firmly as possible on this foundation. 
Since, notoriously, philosophers cannot agree, a 
large number of philosophical substructures have 
emerged from Indian thinking—monist, modified 
monist, dualist, and pluralist, theist and atheist, 
based on a soul and denying a soul, concentrating 
on the substantiation of evidence and relatively 
neglectful of this. One suspects often enough that 
the Hindu enjoys philosophizing for its own sake, 
even though his warrant for philosophy is that it 
leads to salvation. 

So also with grammatical studies that started 
as tools for the preservation unchanged of the re- 
vealed Vedas. Phonetic studies could reasonably 
be pushed through to the end with this theological 
purpose in view. But would not a minimum of 
morphology and syntax have served? So we might 
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think, but not so the Hindus. They became gram- 
marians, it would seem, for grammar’s sake. In 
fact, they very early went beyond the gross pho- 
netic phenomena, which were certainly what they 
needed and intended to preserve from change and 
error, to a phonemic statement of Sanskrit, and 
from there on their studies were almost entirely 
centered on morphology and syntax, which were 
of considerably less importance if the object had 
been only preservation of a sacred text. 

It may rightly be objected that the great gram- 
mar by Panini,* that capped all Hindu gram- 
matical studies and, being so good, caused disuse 
and loss of all earlier studies except those in 
phonetics and the lexicon, no longer had the Vedic 
language as its object except incidentally. This 
is so, and it has been said* that this was due to 
science detaching itself from theology, which I 
paraphrased earlier as grammar for grammar’s 
sake. But Panini possibly had some other norma- 
tive object in mind—the description of what was 
regarded as the standard dialect so that all who 
desired to talk and compose could follow an estab- 
lished norm. This is really a vexed question for 
lack of a statement of purpose by Panini himself, 
and the reverse may well have been true, i.e. the 
language described by Panini became India’s liter- 
ary language because of his description.’ I do not 
intend to vex the Society with arguments on this 
question. I would point out as relevant to my 
train of thought that Latin and Greek both had 
long lives as literary languages without benefit of 
good grammars—that is, good in the Hindu or in 
a modern sense. Good models of writing were 
imitated with better or worse results. A normative 
grammar of the kind that was authoritative in 
India might have worked to prevent the variations 
that we see in the morphology, syntax, and lexicon 
of Latin and of Greek as they were written. 
Actually, of course, not even a good normative 
grammar backed up by the divine prestige that 
Sanskrit had, could prevent change. The syntax 
and the lexicon of medieval Sanskrit showed al- 


* Probably not earlier than the sixth century B.c. nor 
later than the fourth (so Franklin Edgerton, Word 
Study vol. XXVII [1952], no. 3, p. 3), perhaps even to 
be pinned down to the fifth century B.c. (M. Winternitz, 
op. cit., p. 42), even to the middle of that century (V. S. 
Agrawala, India as Known to Panini [Univ. of Lucknow, 
1953], p. 475). 

*E. g. Winternitz, op. cit., p. 289. 

*So Leonard Bloomfield, Language, vol. V (1929), pp. 
268 f.; JAOS vol. XLVII (1927), pp. 66f. 
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most as many differences from those of Panini and 
his contemporaries and immediate successors as are 
to be seen in two equivalent periods of Latin. 

But whatever the moments involyed—and they 
are desperately hard to identify with any cer- 
tainty—, the Paninean grammar in its thorough- 
ness makes it seem that its author belonged to a 
group of scholars who displayed all the Hindu 
intellectuals’ trait of cutting loose from their pro- 
fessed object and carrying through their methodo- 
logical principles to the bitter end. 

There is another facet of the Hindu high culture 
that made for excellence in grammatical studies, 
viz. a preoccupation with certain aspects of man’s 
being which are not conscious or not fully con- 
scious,—which proceed in an automatic way that 
is either inherent or the result of long training of 
the reflexes. Respiration and digestion are auto- 
matic but not learned, gesture and speech are 
automatic but the result of learning. Hindu cul- 
ture was so much interested in all these things that 
techniques both of investigation and of manipula- 
tion were developed. As part of the urge to 
salvation as the Hindu saw it—the release of the 
soul from the phenomenal side of the universe—it 
was useful that the soul should master the physical 
body, even in its automatic aspects. Psycho-physi- 
ological study and manipulations based on the 
results of that study, form the yoga techniques of 
control of the breathing, the digestion, and the 
sexual automatism of the body. This is essentially 
a raising of the subliminal to full consciousness. 
This too is the essence of the classical Hindu dance 
—a codification of the learned but subconscious 
use of gesture, and addition to and elaboration of 
it. This is the essence of the elaboration of re- 
ligious ejaculations, beginning with the involun- 
tary noises uttered in religious fervor, into such 
systems as that of the tantric cults—from om to 
hum, hrim, hram, phat, ete. And surely the study 
of language is but another example of the raising 
to consciousness of an acquired but subliminal 
activity—for analysis of the activity and for nor- 
mative manipulation of it. Is it significant that the 
Mediterranean world, uninterested in the subcon- 
scious, was bad at grammatical statement? Is it 
further significant that the modern interest in 
descriptive linguistics coincides with an efflores- 
cence of the psychology of the subconscious ? ° 


| have said part of this already in a review of a book 
on the Hindu gesture dance, in JAOS, vol. LXII (1942), 
p. 149. 
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1 have used of the Hindu grammar such terms 
as “ good ” and “ thorough ”; others (e. g. Leonard 
Bloomfield in Language, vol. V, pp. 267-276) have 
been considerably more ecstatic. A more explicit 
characterization, which would justify this value 
judgment, is necessary. 

The only type of description that is adequate 
qua description, for any body of data, is one that 
attempts to identify all similarities that are to be 
found in the data, and to organize the similars 
into classes and these into more inclusive classes, 
and so on until the most inclusive classes of classes 
are found. I need not pursue the matter further 
into a discussion of the methods involved in the 
organization of similars and partial similars into 
classes, nor need there be any discussion of the 
need to account for all the data, to avoid over- 
lapping, or to practice the principle of parsimony, 
both of entities and of statement (simplicity). 
These are all canons that have been well known for 
centuries. In linguistic matters the West has only 
been self-conscious about the canons of descrip- 
tion for some decades now. Panini’s description 
of Sanskrit, on the other hand, is an exemplifica- 
tion of how linguistic description should follow 
scientific canons, and as a model of what should be 
attempted it has not yet been bettered, except in 
the field of syntax. At all other levels—phono- 
logical and morphological—all similarities were 
sought out, and classes and classes of classes were 
set up so that the language might be organized in 
the smallest number of classes and subclasses. 

Such a thorough analysis was not attempted by 
the speakers of Greek and Latin. They were satis- 
fied with what strikes us nowadays, as it would have 
struck Panini, as a superficial analysis into hit-or- 
miss classes—witness, for example, the four Latin 
conjugations, with little attention paid to identifi- 
cation of roots, stem suffixes, and inflexional 
suffixes, and to the similarities that are statable 
between conjugations. The native and medieval 
Greek and Latin phonology is immature and inept 
compared with the Hindu phonetic, phonemic, and 
morphophonemic analysis. One result of the dif- 
ference is that on numerous points we can only 
guess how Latin and Greek were pronounced, 
while we are almost one hundred percent sure of 
the pronunciation of Sanskrit in Panini’s time. 
This is true not merely of individual words. The 
Hindus paid attention to what went on in sen- 
tences, and in fact they described and wrote 
sentences as unified utterances, and not merely as 
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strings of disconnected words as the Romans did 
and as we do (the Greeks were somewhat better in 
this matter, e.g. in their treatment of tones in 
sentences, though hardly as perfect as the Hindus). 

The Hindu achievements in morphological de- 
scription were of a kind that we have only just 
begun to rival in modern Western descriptive 
linguistics and that we have not yet bettered. 
Allomorphie statement, the use of zero as an 
allomorph (lopa, ete.),’ the identification of sys- 
tematic similarities between sets of allomorphs, 
which we label morphophonemics (the Sanskrit 
term is samdhi), the setting. up of morphopho- 
nemes to ease the description in some complex cases 
(e.g. #), the identification of meanings of classes 
(a part both of morphology and of syntax)—all 
this, most expertly done, is in the Hindu grammar. 
One point of contrast may be made with Greek 
grammar ; the Hindu analysis of relations between 
allomorphs in terms of guna and vrddhi is a pre- 
figuring of the Indo-European ablaut system, 
taken as far as it could go, considering that San- 
skrit had lost the qualitative ablaut and consider- 
ing too that the Hindu grammarians did not know 
(or, if they did, were uninterested in) any other 
Indo-European language with which to make com- 
parisons. The Greek language, on the other hand, 
preserved both qualitative and quantitative ablaut 
relations in a remarkably transparent form, and yet 
the Greek grammarians, and those who followed 
them in the West until the nineteenth century, 
were unable to construct a system of relations 
comparable to that seen in Panini. 

A recent characterization of modern grammati- 
cal descriptions as being of three kinds, one by item 
and arrangement, one by item and process, and 
a third by word and paradigm, certainly requires 
that the native Sanskrit grammar be put in the 
second class.§ Perhaps the most striking feature 
of Panini’s grammar, in fact, is the system where- 
by for each of the complexly polyallomorphie mor- 
phemes of the noun and the verb classes, one 
allomorph is set up as basic (the verb “ root ”— 
though this is not a straightforward translation 
of the Sanskrit technical term dhdtu, but comes 
from Semitic grammars—, and the noun “ stem ”) 
and all the occurring forms are related to these 


7 Cf. W. S. Allen, Phonetics in Ancient India (London 
Oriental Series, vol. I; Oxford Univ. Press, 1953), p. 13 
and fn. 4, with bibliography. 

®Charles F. Hockett, “Two models of grammatical 
description,” Word, vol. X (1954), pp. 210-234. 
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basic allomorphs by a complicated set of morpho- 
phonemic statements (samdhi). Moreover, Panini, 
because of the numerous similarities existing be- 
tween the list of verb morphemes and the list of 
noun morphemes, adopted a system of derivation 
of all noun stems from verb roots or from roots 
which could be classed with the verb roots, even 
though the members of this latter class were 
actually roots of unique occurrence in the noun 
stems in which they occurred. That exception had 
earlier been taken to this feature of the system by 
Gargya is known, but Sikatiyana’s views carried 
the day, and this principle of description, en- 
shrined in Panini’s grammar, has remained ortho- 
dox down to the present.® It reminds us of the 
similar problem of English nouns with suffix -er 
(e. g. hammer, otter, ete.), and Nida’s refusal (on 
not wholly acceptable grounds) to accept Bloom- 
field’s Panini-like solution.’® 

Even though, as I have sketched it, the Hindu 
grammatical statement is prima facie one of 
“ process,” it is not entirely clear whether this is 
a fair characterization. Very careful reading of 
Panini and the commentators on his work is still 
needed to determine whether the clearcut dicho- 
tomy of descriptions by the terms “ arrangement ” 
and “ process ” is not really too simple in Panini’s 
ease, and whether his terminological conventions 
are not in fact a synthesis of the two methods. 

A germinal knowledge of Sanskrit and the 
native grammarians of Sanskrit reached the West- 
ern world only in the late eighteenth century. Sir 
William Jones enthusiastically pursued Sanskrit 
studies for a period of about eight and a half 
years, and in his Third Anniversary Discourse 
delivered to the Asiatick Society on February 2, 
786, he made the famous statement: “ The 
Sanscrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of 
a wonderful structure; more perfect than the 
Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more 
exquisitely refined than either, yet bearing to both 
of them a stronger affinity, both in the roots of 


*The Sikatiyana-Girgya difference of opinion is set 
forth in Yiiska’s Nirukta 1.12 ff. The Vedic etymologists 
agreed with Sikatiyana, which may have led Pinini’s 
school to do likewise. The descriptive method involved 
here has at times been misconceived as a_ historical 


derivation; for samples of statements based on this 
misconception, see Lakshman Sarup, The Nighantu and 
the Nirukta, vol. 2 (1921), p. 13, fn. 6. 

2° Leonard Bloomfield, Language (1933), p. 240; E. A. 
Nida, Morphology: The Descriptive Analysis of Words 
(2d ed., 1949), pp. 60 f. 
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verbs and in the forms of grammar, than could 
possibly have been produced by accident; so strong 
indeed, that no philologer could examine them all 
three, without believing them to have sprung from 
some common source, which, perhaps, no longer 
exists: there is a similar reason, though not quite 
so forcible, for supposing that both the Gothick 
and the Celtick, though blended with a very differ- 
ent idiom, had the same origin with the Sanscrit ; 
and the old Persian might be added to the same 
family, if this were the place for discussing any 
question concerning the antiquities of Persia.” ™ 


41 Asialick Researches, vol. I (1788), pp. 422 f. Jones 
started to study Sanskrit during the long vacation of 
1785; a card in his handwriting, allotting a portion of 
the mornings of this Long Vacation to “ Sanscrit gram- 
mar” is reported by Lord Teignmouth in The Works of 
Sir William Jones (13 vols.; London, 1807), vol. Il, p. 
29fn. On September 17, 1785, he wrote to Charles 
Wilkins: “I have found a pleasant old man of the 
medical cast [i.e. a Vaidya by caste], who teaches me 
all he knows of the Grammar” (JAOS, vol. X [1880], 
p- 115); in a letter of July 26, 1785, he still wrote as if 
he knew no Sanskrit and had no knowledge of the 
Devanagari script (ib., p. 114). I have been unable by 
examination of those of his letters that were published 
in The Works to arrive at any closer approximation, 
though the unpublished letters to Lord Althorp which 
are in the collection in the possession of Earl Spencer, 
and which have been examined by A. J. Arberry (BSOAS, 
vol. XI [1943-46], p. 673), may contain the desired in- 
formation, Jones continued his studies until his death 
on April 27, 1794. (The letters quoted in this para- 
graph were already used, with the same result, by 
Franklin Edgerton [JAOS, vol. LXVI (1946), p. 236]; 
the point is important enough, however, to make them 
worth quoting again.) 

In the documents so far available to us Jones was 
almost silent about the methods and progress of his 
study—probably because his friends were not likely to 
be much interested in technicalities about his acquisi- 
tion of what he regarded as a tool. He did, it is true, 
write on September 28, 1786, that he was still on the 
HitopadeSa, on May 12, 1787, that he was speaking 
Sanskrit continually with his pandit. Evidence that he 
knew formal Sanskrit grammars is to be culled from 
The Works, which in vol. XIII contain (pp. 399-426) 
“A catalogue of Sanskrit, and other Oriental manu- 
scripts, presented to the Royal Society by Sir William 
and Lady Jones.” On p. 412, ms. no. 41 is the Siddhin- 
takaumudi, apparently not complete; a note by Jones 
says: “TI finished the attentive reading of this grammar 

. , 18 Aug. 1792.” Other grammatical mss. in the 
collection were Durgidisa’s Mugdhabodhatiki, the 
Sirasvativyikarana (i.e. Sirasvatiprakriya), the Sara- 
vali (presumably by Niriyana Vandopidhyiya), and a 
number of lexica—Amarakosa, MedinikoSa, Visvaprakisa, 
and a Sabdasamdarbhasindhu compiled for Jones by 
Kasinith Sarman, These manuscripts are recorded by 
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Jones certainly gained his knowledge of Sanskrit 
by studying with a pandit, i.e. a native scholar in 
the old tradition, and he must have been inducted 
through the medium of some textbook in the native 
tradition of grammar, He was struck by the patent 
resemblances that he saw to the European lan- 
guages that he knew so well, and was led to the 
oft-quoted statement just now re-quoted. Exactly 
how he was led to it is not too clear, even though 
we must grant as background the strong historical 
drive of the late eighteenth century. Those West- 
ern linguistic scholars who have approached the 
subject have generally slid over the matter easily 
with a reference to the “ peculiar structural clarity 
of the [Sanskrit] language,”* as if it were the 
language itself that had forced onto the observer 
the insight that Sanskrit was related genetically 
to Latin and Greek. Insofar as a professor of 
Sanskrit can view the matter objectively, I would 
submit the view, which can scarcely be argued for 
lack of evidence but must be accepted or rejected 
prima facie, that Sanskrit, with its extensive allo- 
morphy of morphemes and its complex morpho- 
phonemics (already alluded to), is no more trans- 
parent in structure than is Greek, and that what 
led Jones to his brilliant insight was the trans- 
parent analysis with which he was provided by his 
Hindu teacher on the basis of Panini’s grammar. 
This allowed him to see relations between Panini’s 
explicitly stated basic morphemes and the similar, 
implicitly intuited basic morphemes which he al- 
ready knew in the classical languages.** It is a 
pity that Jones was not more communicative about 
his mental processes in this matter; he might have 
cast considerable light on the early stages of 
Western linguistics. 

Certain it is that for a long time in the history 
of the discipline the principal effect of India on 
linguistics in the West was the urge to work out 


Theodor Aufrecht, Catalogus Catalogorum Part I (Leip- 
zig, 1891), p. iii, as being kept now in the Library of 
the India Office; the Catalogue of the Sanskrit (and 
Prakrit) Manuscripts in the Library of the India Office 
(1887-1904; 1935) does not seem to describe them. 

12So Holger Pedersen, Linguistic Science in the Nine- 
teenth Century (tr. Spargo; Cambridge, Mass., 1931), 
p. 21. This is matched by William Dwight Whitney, 
Language and the Study of Language (1867; I have 
access to 5th ed., 1874), p. 227: “the transparency of 
its structure,” and at greater length AJP vol. V (1884), 
p. 279. 

** Cf. Leonard Bloomfield, Language, p. 12. Also John 
Brough, TPS 1951, p. 27. 
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in detail the historical problems adumbrated by 
Jones. The Hindu descriptive methods were fol- 
lowed, even when a disclaimer was uttered, by 
Benfey, Whitney, and all others who described 
Sanskrit for the West. They tended to graft onto 
their virtual translations and rearrangements of 
Panini the traditional European method of de- 
scription by means of paradigms, in which morpho- 
logical units are essentially unidentified, similari- 
ties of the morphophonemic type are not analyzed, 
and the description procee’s in terms of whole 
words—a graft which tends to obscure the excel- 
lences of the Paninean system, but which is useful 
in teaching beginners.** They failed, in other 
words, to recognize fully the powerful descriptive 
technique with which they had been presented, and 
they did not think of applying it to other lan- 
guages, except in a haphazard, piecemeal fashion.’® 

And yet it is necessary to recognize that the 
slow growth of a competent Western descriptive 
linguistics in the nineteenth century and the first 
half of the twentieth century owed much, if not 
all, to the Hindu grammarians. Sir William Jones 
himself in “ A Dissertation on the Orthography of 
Asiatick Words in Roman Letters ” ** showed his 
knowledge of Hindu phonetics. The development 
of Western phonetics from this beginning through 
such masters as Lepsius, William Dwight Whitney 
(one of our illustrious founders), A. J. Ellis, and 
Bell and Sweet, has been traced in recent years by 
English phoneticians and linguistic scholars.’* It 
is clear that, however much may have been added 
by Western scholars to the general phonetic in- 
ventory and to an exact knowledge of the articula- 


** Hockett, op. cit., (see n. 8), p. 210, is wrong in 
identifying grammars of Sanskrit, tout court, as ex- 
amples of the “ word and paradign ” model. 

1° E.g., Whitney, Language and the Study of Lan- 
guage, does some analysis of this type passim, e.g. pp. 
254 ff. 

1° Asiatick Researches, vol. I (1788), pp. 1-56. Ina 
letter to Sir J. Macpherson, Bt., dated May 6, 1786, he 
mentions sending the Dissertation to the press. 

*7 Especially J. R. Firth, “The English school of 
phonetics,” TPS 1946, pp. 118ff., and W. S. Allen, 
Phonetics in Ancient India (see n. 7 above), pp. 3-4. 
The latter is most instructive in his evaluation of Whit- 
ney’s editions of the Atharvaveda-pratisikhya (JAOS, 
vol. VII [1862], pp. 333-616) and the Taittiriya-pra- 
tisikhya (JAOS, vol. IX [1871], pp. 1-469), and in 
showing moreover both how and where Whitney profited 
and failed to profit from his access to Hindu phonetics. 
Note too how Whitney was able from the vantage-point 
supplied by Hindu phonetics to point out German blun- 
ders (JAOS, vol. VII [1862], p. 313). 
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tory processes, the first long but slow steps away 
from the awkward fumblings of early European 
scholarship were taken only when Hindu phonetics 
had come to be thoroughly known to Sanskrit 
scholars and had been introduced by them into the 
stream of European scholarship. 

In other phases of grammatical analysis— 
phonemics, morphology, syntax—the influence of 
Hindu grammar was for a long time not nearly 
so great, except insofar as Hindu methods and 
elegance of statement seeped through the media 
of the Sanskrit grammars of Benfey, Whitney, and 
the others, and the general books on language and 
linguistics (e.g. those of Whitney), and were, 
more or less unconsciously, imitated. The tradi- 
tional European type of grammar continued to be 
written in the Western world. A notable exception 
is the grammar of the Turkic Yakut language of 
Siberia, which was published by the great Sanskrit- 
ist and Paninean scholar, Otto Bohtlingk, more 
than a century ago (1851),* and which Edward 
Sapir used repeatedly to praise as a model of 
excellent method. The working-out of phonology, 
morphology, and syntax is detailed and complete 
in a very Panini-like fashion, and undoubtedly 
owes its method to Bohtlingk’s Sanskrit and 
Pinini studies. A feature which the modern de- 
scriptivist would prefer to see otherwise is the 
mingling of historical statement with the descrip- 
tion at every point. 

It is only when we come down to the most recent 
period in descriptive linguistics, and to America, 
that we find Panini followed more productively 
for descriptive method. Franz Boas, insofar as he 
had formal grammatical training, had it in the 
older European tradition. His descriptive work in 
American Indian languages proceeded on his own 
independently developed lines; it is in technique 
un-Paninean except insofar as it uses process 
techniques, and, in fact, it is not so technically 
competent as Panini’s. Of Boas’s pupils, Edward 
Sapir certainly knew of and admired Panini and 
certainly used process statements, but it is highly 
unlikely, as I think I can vouch from personal 
experience as a pupil of Sapir’s, that he drew any 
of his inspiration directly from Hindu grammar. 
With Leonard Bloomfield, however, we come to a 


18 Die Sprache der Jakuten (A. Th. von Middendorff, 
Reise in den dussersten Norden und Osten Siberiens, Bd. 
III.; St. Petersburg, Kais. Ak. d. Wissen., 1851). 
Boéhtlingk’s first edition of Pinini’s grammar was pub- 
lished in 1839-40, his second in 1887. 
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scholar who was intimately acquainted with Panini 
and the commentaries on Panini, and who ex- 
pressed deep admiration for the results and the 
methods of the Hindu grammarians.’® His review 
of Liebich’s Konkordanz Panini-Candra in Lan- 
guage, vol. V (1929), pp. 267-76, is a most ex- 
plicit statement of what he found in Panini and 
what he thought other linguistic scholars ought to 
find there; this essay should be better known to 
all linguistic scholars and students than it is. 
More important: linguistic method as stated by 
Bloomfield in his book Language shows much that 
is the result of his reading of the Hindu gram- 
marians. It is not too much to say that his 
methods in phonemic analysis, and in morphology 
and syntax would hardly have been what they were 
or have been stated as they were, if Bloomfield had 
not been deeply steeped in Hindu grammar, so 
that he became such a firm admirer of its “ scien- 
tifie condensation, which places every feature into 
its proper setting,” and of its “completeness ” 
(Language, vol. V, p. 274), as well as of its 
striving for brevity and stringency of statement. 
So little of his own scientific descriptive work was 
published in his latter years (apart from the Army 
manuals in the ASTP series) that we have no 
one complete model from his hands. Yet no one 
who is acquainted with Panini can read the Army 
manuals or his chapter on “Algonquian” in 
Linguistic Structures of Native America® with- 
out at once recognizing the Hindu influence. The 
latter article is particularly interesting as showing 
the application of a descriptive “ condensation,” 
“completeness,” and stringency of statement, to a 
work of comparative grammar. There is no need 
to go beyond the bounds of discretion and point 
out in detail the influence of Bloomfield on most 
of the younger American linguistic scholars. It is 
enough to say that most of the specific features 
that are taken at the present day to distinguish 
an “ American ” school of linguistics from others 
are Bloomfieldian, and, if I am correct, many are 
Paninean.** Such Paninean features can hardly 


*®T do not know whether it has ever been put in print 
that Bloomfield used to speak of Painini’s grammar as 
one of his bedside books.—His one excursion into Panini 
interpretation is “On some rules of Panini,” JAOS, vol. 
XLVII (1927), pp. 61-70. 

20 (Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, 6; 
New York, 1946), pp. 85-129. 

22 It is symptomatic that W. S. Allen, Phonetics in 
Ancient India, p. 8, brackets Pinini and modern “ phone- 
micists ”*"—by whom he must mean American linguistic 
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be said at present to be characteristic of any other 
group of linguistic scholars. 

Recently it has become the fashion in American 
linguistics to avoid process statements and the 
process technique, even though the recent exami- 
nation of descriptive models that has been referred 
to above, finds this type of model for the moment 
unobjectionable.?* Certainly it would seem that, 
fashion or no, students should not be cut off from 
one of the roots of their discipline and from the 
powerful instrument that the Hindus evolved for 
the description of their morphologically complex 
language. It is likely to prove useful again in 
describing other complex morphologies—as indeed 
their very similar technique did repeatedly in the 
hands of Boas, Sapir, and many other scholars. It 
would seem possible that Sanskrit should always 
be a required subject for students in linguistics— 
Sanskrit taught with the explicit purpose of show- 
ing something, even if it can be only a little, of 
Panini’s methods. The more explicitly this can be 
performed, the better, it seems to me.** 

The scholarly world may possibly not have much 
more to learn from the Hindu grammarians in 
phonetics, phonemics, morphology, and syntax. 
We shall not be sure of this until scholars with 
training in modern linguistics have reexamined 
Panini with care in all these departments, continu- 
ing the examination that has already been carried 
cut in phonetics.2* But certainly in one other 
slowly awakening department of linguistics, that 
concerned with meaning, the West still has some- 
thing to learn from India. There grammarians, 
literary theoreticians, and philosophers were all 
concerned with problems of meaning, and much 
was thought and written on the subject. Of this 
the West is for all practical linguistic purposes 


scholars, since he refers only to two American publica- 
tions on Sanskrit phonemics—, only to criticize their 


“ 


techniques as “ inadequate.” Americans may, I think, 
take this as a compliment. 

*? Hockett’s article referred to above in n, 8. Floyd G. 
Lounsbury, Oneida Verb Morphology (Yale University 
Publications in Anthropology, no. 48; New Haven, Conn., 
1953), pp. 11-17, tackles the same problem and settles 
on an “ item and arrangement” method of statement. 

*° This was my purpose in publishing the pamphlet 
Sanskrit Sandhi and Ezercises (University of California 
Press, 1952). The dependence of the first half of this 
pamphlet on Leonard Bloomfield is acknowledged in the 
introductory note (pp. 1-2). Cf. also my review of 
Renou’s translation of Panini, JAOS, vol. LXXIII 
(1953), pp. 118-9. 

#4 W. S. Allen’s book referred to above in n. 7. 
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innocent. The Hindu treatises are in a difficult 
style, and few in the West will be qualified to deal 
with them, as Sanskritists, philosophers, and lin- 
guistic scholars. Yet the results are likely to be 
worth the effort; it is a subject that can be 
recommended to aspirants.” 

With Panini and his earliest commentators, 
Hindu grammar reached its glorious culmination. 
Apparently once the professed object of grammati- 
cal studies, i. e. preservation of the language of the 
Vedas, and the extension of interest to the descrip- 
tion of the language of the grammatical scholars 
themselves, had been fulfilled, there was little 
further drive left. To be sure, some of the Middle 
Indic languages were partly described, but essen- 
tially only in terms of departure from the Sanskrit 
norms. The Hindu genius for grammar has, in 
fact, remained dormant since the great days of 
the end of the pre-Christian era. I would remind 
you of the call for an awakening delivered by that 
great scholar, the late Vishnu Sitaram Sukthankar, 
to the Tenth All-India Oriental Conference at 
Tirupati in 1940,*° and would mention that there 
are now signs of a reawakening. 


Western linguistics scholars had concentrated 
some of their efforts upon India in various phases 
of their work on Sanskrit and Indo-European and 
in their general thirst for knowledge about man 
and his languages in all parts of the world. 


A great lexicon of Sanskrit was a desideratum, 
and in 1855 the first fascicule of the Sanskrit- 
Worterbuch was published by Otto Bohtlingk and 
Rudolph Roth in St. Petersburg (Kaiserliche 
Akademie der Wissenschaften). We may regard 
our meeting as a centennial celebration of this 
important event in Oriental studies. The work 
was completed twenty years later. It still remains 
a prime tool in Indic linguistics, but with the 
recovery and exploration of many important texts 
not known to its compilers, the need has become 
more and more urgent for a new thesaurus. This, 
fittingly, has been begun in India. 

Middle Indic passages in Sanskrit dramas were 
known as early as Jones. The long-lost Middle 
Indic inscriptions of the Buddhist emperor Asoka 


*° For a beginning, see two papers by John Brough, 
“ Audumbariyana’s Theory of Language,’ BSOAS, vol. 
XIV (1952), pp. 73-77, and “Theories of general lin- 
guistics in the Sanskrit grammarians,” TPS 1951, pp. 
27-46; in the latter, p. 42, fn. 1, there is bibliography. 

*° Reprinted in V. 8S, Sukthankar Memorial Edition, 
vol. II (1945), pp. 386-399. 
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were recovered by the decipherment by Prinsep in 
the 1830’s. The Jain scriptures and the Buddhist 
scriptures in various Middle Indic languages be- 
came known to Western scholars. Inscriptions on 
stone and coins in Middle Indic (in addition to 
those of Asoka) were collected and published by 
various scholars, including many Indians. A com- 
parative descriptive and historical account of 
numerous forms of Middle Indic was published by 
Pischel in 1900. One of our members, Franklin 
Edgerton, published in 1953 a monumental ac- 
count of the partly Sanskritized Middle Indic of 
the northern branch of Buddhism. Historical in- 
terpretation of all this very voluminous material 
has been carried a long way already, but much 
definitive work remains to be done.** 

Work on Modern Indo-Aryan is much less ad- 
vanced. For most of the languages involved, good 
modern descriptions are still wanting for lack of 
enough trained workers. It is probable that com- 
bined Indian, American, and British efforts will 
make good at least part of this want in the not 
too distant future. Historical work has long since 
started. One need only mention the late Jules 
Bloch’s outline of an historical account of Indo- 
Aryan from the Vedas to the modern vernaculars 
and his more detailed work on Marathi, Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji’s epoch-making work on Bengali, 
and Sir Ralph Turner’s dictionary of Nepali, 
which remains our only convenient etymological 
conspectus of Modern Indo-Aryan while we await 
the appearance of the long-desired etymological 
dictionary of Modern Indo-Aryan as a whole.** 

The late Sir George Abraham Grierson’s monu- 
mental Linguistic Survey of India *® was an ex- 
periment in dialect mapping, which can be re- 
garded as only a partial success. The method of 


** Sample bibliography: R. Pischel, Grammatik der 
Prakrit-Sprachen (Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie 
und Altertumskunde 1:8; Strassburg, 1900); Corpus 
inscriptionum indicarum, Vol. I, E. Hultzsch, Inscrip- 
tions of Asoka (Oxford; 2d ed., 1925). Vol. II, part 1. 
Sten Konow, Aharoshthi Inscriptions (Oxford, 1929) ; 
Franklin Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar 
and Dictionary, 2 vols. (New Haven, Conn., 1953). 

28 Jules Bloch, L’indo-aryen du Véda aux temps 
modernes (Paris, 1934); id., La formation de la langue 
marathe (Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des hautes études, t. 
215; Paris, 1915); Suniti Kumar Chatterji, The Origin 
and Development of the Bengali Language (Calcutta, 
1926); (Sir) Ralph Lilley Turner, A Comparative and 
Etymological Dictionary of the Nepali Language (Lon- 
don, 1931). 

*° 11 vols. in 20 parts (Calcutta, 1903-28). 


collecting material, essentially by having minor 
local government officials fill in a questionnaire, 
have the Parable of the Prodigal Son translated, 
and add whatever else they could, could only 
produce material inadequate for either descriptive 
or comparative purposes; none of it can be trusted 
as accurate. Yet, an amazing amount of the gross 
features comes through, and the Survey does 
roughly map out language and dialect areas, which 
can be visited to produce more adequate treatment. 
It is hoped that the plans of Indian scholars, now 
in the discussion and planning stage, for an ad- 
equate dialect atlas and dialect studies may be 
carried out. 

Of the other language families found in India, 
two are found only there, viz. Dravidian and 
Munda. 

The Dravidian family, whose speakers number 
about 90 millions, probably ranks as the fifth or 
sixth largest language family in the world. It 
would be pleasant to record that it receives 
scholarly linguistic attention commensurate with 
this rank. Unfortunately, this is not so, nor is 
the situation the more understandable, considering 
that four of the languages in the family have 
ancient and voluminous literatures. I have ex- 
amined the causes for and the consequences of 
this neglect in an earlier paper delivered before 
the American Philosophical Society *° and need 
not repeat the matter here. It should be noted 
that the earliest ambitious comparative treatise in 
this field was Bishop Robert Caldwell’s A Com- 
parative Grammar of the Dravidian . . . Lan- 
guages, which was published in 1856 (next year 
will be its centennial). Thereafter for nearly all 
the century little good descriptive or comparative 
work was done in this family, though we must 
credit the late L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar with good 
pioneer efforts in the comparative field. Of the 
descriptive accounts of the languages, which may 
number as many as twenty (see fn. 35), few will 
measure up to modern or Paninean standards.** 


8° Linguistic prehistory of 
XCVIII (1954), pp. 282-92. 

*: Of the grammars of the non-literary languages, I 
find reasonably satisfactory only Sir Denys Bray, The 
Brahui Language (Calcutta, 1909; Delhi, 1934); A. 
Grignard, A Grammar of the Oraon Language (Calcutta, 
1924); W. W. Winfield, A Grammar of the Kui Lan- 
guage (Bibliotheca indica, no. 245; Calcutta, 1928) ; of 
the three, the last is probably the best. If I may be 
immodestly personal, my own work, Kolami, A Dravidian 
Language (University of California Publications in 


India,” PAPS, vol. 
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The comparative work on the family has suffered 
from the low quality of the descriptions (including 
philological work in the literatures). In 1946 
Jules Bloch in his Structure grammaticale des 
langues dravidiennes ** was able to attempt little 
more than a comparison of morphological struc- 
tures; he thought it still premature to attempt a 
comparative phonology and lamented that a “ vo- 
cabulaire comparatif ” was lacking. A dictionary 
of etymologies is however possible, and this has 
been undertaken by T. Burrow of Oxford Uni- 
versity and myself. Meanwhile, the labor of 
identifying borrowings from Dravidian into San- 
skrit has, at long last, made some headway,** and 
this source of Sanskrit words has been recognized 
in the Sanskrit etymological dictionary that has 
recently begun to appear, with a good hope of its 
being completed soon to replace the inadequate 
work on which we have had to rely so far.** 

The Linguistic Survey, despite its fourth volume 
on Dravidian and Munda languages, did not ex- 
tend its operations into Madras, Hyderabad, and 
Mysore States, and consequently failed to map the 
dialects of the greater part of the Dravidian-speak- 
ing territory. Moreover, its mesh was so wide and 
its methods so hit-or miss that several of the 
Dravidian languages in central India were missed 
altogether; three that were previously unknown 
even by name were discovered by T. Burrow and S. 
Bhattacharya during a fieldtrip in 1950-51, and it 
is quite within the bounds of possibility that others 
still await discovery.** 

Of the Munda languages little need be said. They 
have so far been either badly described or known 
only as names in the Survey, which certainly 


Linguistics, vol. 12; Berkeley, 1955), though perhaps 
modern in method, suifers from being based on a very 
short period of fieldwork. 

*° Publications du Musée 
d'études, t. 56; Paris, 1946. 

** See my article referred to in fn. 30 and my examina- 
tion there of attempts so far made in this field. 

** Manfred Mayrhofer, Kurzgefasstes etymologisches 
Worterbuch des Altindischen (Indogermanische Biblio- 
thek, herausg. v. Hans Krahe; Heidelberg, 1953 )3; 4 
fascicules have so far appeared. The older work is C. C. 
Uhlenbeck, Kurzgefasstes etymologisches Wéarterbuch 
der altindischen Sprache (Amsterdam, 1898/9). 

*° T. Burrow and S. Bhattacharya, The Parji Language 
(Hertford, Stephen Austin, 1953), p. ix, list Ollari, 
Péya, and Konda. Parji had been known chiefly from a 
very inaccurate few pages in the Survey, but had been 
wrongly classed there as a dialect of Gondi. 


Guimet, Bibliotheque 
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did not succeed in mapping them all. Compara- 
tive work has been lacking in any sense that would 
satisfy a comparativist in any of the well-worked 
language families. An attempt to connect Munda 
with some languages of Farther India in an 
Austroasiatic family and to place this with Malayo- 
Polynesian in a great Austric family has so far, it 
seems to me, been only guesswork. The attempt 
may later be successful, but surely only after good 
descriptive work allows reconstruction of a proto- 
Munda.** 


The remaining languages of India shall be 
passed over in silence—Burushaski, Khasi, the 
Tibeto-Burmese languages of the northern and 
eastern border-lands, the Iranian languages of the 
western borders, and others. Descriptions in a 
modern sense are virtually lacking; comparative 
work, except for the Iranian, is almost lacking.** 


Present Indian plans for linguistic work include 
the non-Indo-Aryan languages, and it is to be 
hoped that the many blank spots in the Indian 
linguistic map will soon be filled in. 


There are, moreover, wider horizons toward 
which we should direct our attention. The at- 
tempt to set up an Austric family including 
Munda may have been premature and in conse- 
quence unconvincing. Yet this surely is the 
direction in which to look. India has had contacts 
of various sorts with the eastern and southeastern 
parts of Asia over the millennia, and assuredly 
traces of these contacts are to be found in the lan- 
guages of India. I had hoped to try in this 
address to look for such traces and perhaps to 
discuss one point in some detail, ranging over our 
constitutionally justified Asiatic and Polynesian 
languages, but lack of time forbids and I must 
plan to present the matter on another occasion. 


Meanwhile, I shall sum up what I have pre- 
sented by referring to the Society’s seal with its 
insistence on “light” and its symbolic reference 
to the motto “ Ex oriente lux.” In the dawn of 
Western linguistics light certainly came from 
India. With the present resurgence of interest in 
linguistics in India, we can look forward to a new 
flood of light from India. 


3° See also my article referred to in fn. 30. 

87 The very respectable account of Burushaski by D. L. 
R. Lorimer (The Burushaski Language; 3 vols.; Oslo, 
1935-8) leads nowhere comparatively; the language is 
still isolated. 
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AKKADIAN DOCUMENTS FROM RAS SHAMRA? 


E. A. SPEISER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Ras SHAMRA CONTINUES to maintain its position 
as one of the greatest archaeological treasure-troves 
of the Near East. After a full quarter of a cen- 
tury since its lucky discovery and nearly a score 
of seasons of excavation, the site does not begin to 
show any signs of diminishing returns. Virtually 
each season so far has been highlighted by out- 
standing contributions affecting our understanding 
of broad aspects of the ancient Near East. The 
latest campaigns have been no exception to this 
happy norm. 

Foremost among the manifold finds from this 
site are, of course, its unique epigraphic treasures. 
The Ugaritic material, however, has tended— 
understandably enough—to divert attention from 
the fact that other scripts and languages had been 
in use in that same city. Yet to date Ras Shamra 
has yielded no less than five different scripts which 
were employed for a total of eight separate lan- 
guages.” Within this literate and polyglot maze, 


“classic ” cuneiform—syllabic, with but a thin 
sprinkling of logograms—ranks second only to the 
alphabetic script in which Ugaritic proper is re- 


corded. Syllabic cuneiform was employed locally 
as a vehicle for Akkadian, Hurrian, Sumerian, and 
Hittite. Occasional specimens in that medium, 
representing sundry Akkadian texts and the Su- 
mero-Hurrian Vocabulary, have appeared from 
time to time in periodicals.* The 15th campaign, 
however, and even more so the 16th, recovered so 
many syllabie texts that an exclusive publication 
of this material became necessary. This has now 


1Cf. Le Palais Royal D’Ugarit III (abbr. PRU III), 
ed. by Claude F.-A. Schaeffer (Mission de Ras Shamra 
VI): Jean Nougayrol (with contributions by G. Boyer 
and E. Laroche), Textes accadiens et hourrites des Ar- 
chives Est, Ouest et Centrales. Paris, 1955. Vol. 1: 
Pp. xliii + 341, with 17 plates; Vol. 2: 109 plates of 
autographed texts. 

2 See J. Nougayrol, Comptes rendus de ’ Academie des 
Inscriptions (abbr. CRAI) 29.1.54, p. 33. The scripts 
are: syllabic cuneiform, alphabetic cuneiform, Egyptian, 
hieroglyphic “ Hittite,” and Cypriote. The languages 
are: Akkadian, Sumerian, Hurrian, Hittite, Hiero- 
glyphie “ Hittite,” Ugaritic, Egyptian, and Cypriote. 

* Notably in Syria and in RA. For the Vocabulary 
see Syria X, Pls. L-LI. 


been accomplished in PRU III which is devoted 
to the Akkadian and Hurrian documents from 
specific archives. In the meantime, the 17th cam- 
paign yielded 219 additional syllabic texts (includ- 
ing one in Hittite and one in Hurrian). These 
will be presented in a subsequent volume of PRU.‘ 


PRU III consists of two handsome parts sepa- 
rately bound. One of these presents copies of the 
texts, as follows: Akkadian, plates I-CV (upwards 
of 250 texts and fragments); The Akkado-Hur- 
rian Bilingual, CVI; Hurrian, CVII-CIX. All 
the Akkadian texts are given in the order of their 
accession, starting with three from the 8th cam- 
paign and continuing through the 163 from the 
16th campaign. The burden of preparing all the 
autographs rested on M. Jean Nougayrol who has 
discharged it with signal success in spite of the 
very short time allowed him for the decipherment. 
The other and much the larger part of the work 
commences with a general introduction from the 
hand C. F.-A. Schaeffer, director of the expedition 
(ix-xxx). The documents as such are then sub- 
jected to an over-all analysis by Nougayrol (xxxi- 
lxiii), who continues with the main body of the 
work (1-280), which consists of transliterations 
and translations (rearranged according to con- 
tents), analytical indices of selected terms and 
occupations, lists of proper names and places, and 
an indexed catalogue of the documents. M. G. 
Boyer provides a welcome comparative study of the 
juridical aspects of the material at hand (283- 
308). Finally, the Hurrian texts are discussed 
(311-335), M. E. Laroche presenting a penetrat- 
ing study of the Hurrian sections proper while 
Nougayrol appends brief comments on the Ak- 
kadian paragraphs in the Akkado-Hurrian Bilin- 
gual, All in all, we have here before us the com- 
bined product of four distinguished specialists in 
as many separate fields; but by far the largest 
share of the entire task was borne by Nougayrol, 
and it is he, accordingly, who is entitled to the 
lion’s share of our indebtedness for the successful 
accomplishment of a most significant enterprise. 


‘Cf. CRAI 29.1.54, pp. 30 ff. 
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The present work is highly significant for more 
reasons than one. It contains, for one, the eagerly 
awaited Bilingual, the first document to provide a 
direct test of the results previously obtained by 
modern students of Hurrian employing the com- 
binatory method.® For another, we now have be- 
fore us for the first time a substantial body of Ak- 
kadian documents capable of illuminating the 
juridical system of Ugarit, not to mention that 
city’s international position and some of its societal 
and economic features. Furthermore, the very 
choice of Akkadian or Hurrian, as the case may be, 
in the cosmopolitan complex of a center in which 
Ugaritic was the dominant language, may in itself 
be an index not only of the communal composition 
within the city but also of broader intercultural 
relations. 


In the following pages I shall not attempt to 
comment on the Hurrian portion of the new mate- 
rial, except for a few incidental remarks. A fuller 
treatment had better be undertaken in a separate 
discussion at a later date. The challenge of the 
new Akkadian documents is sufficiently absorbing 
in itself, quite apart from the fact that these docu- 
ments add up to better than 96 per cent of the 
volume’s total. To be sure, the quality of Nougay- 


rol’s performance has left little room for substan- 


tial improvement. We are confronted, however, 
with what is a new province of the “cuneiform 
culture,” * and more especially of cuneiform law. 
Such a field will long require the combined efforts 
of many hands. M. Nougayrol has chosen, cou- 
rageously and generously, to emulate his illustrious 
compatriot Scheil by presenting his pioneering 
efforts promptly for the common good, in the best 
sense of the phrase. As it is, the essential spade- 
work has already been done and will be found em- 
bedded in the combined apparatus that has been 
furnished by Nougayrol himself, and also in the 
essay by M. Boyer. But the nature of the material 
is such as to raise up a fresh problem for each old 
question settled. In these circumstances any fur- 
ther comment bids fair to be constructive. 


1. Ugaritic Akkadian. The principal features 


* Cf. the remarks of Laroche, p. 324. 
ey same holds true of the juridical comments by 

oyer, 

*See A. Alt, “Eine neue Provinz des Keilschrift- 
rechts,” Die Welt des Orients, I, 78-92. Alt’s conclusions, 
of course, will necessarily have to be modified as a result 
of the manifold increase in the sources. 
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of the local dialect of Akkadian have been singled 
out by Nougayrol (p. xxxvi), notably the absence 
of the subjunctive and the distinctly non-Akkadian 
word order in that the verb regularly precedes its 
object. The § of the possessive pronoun would 
seem to remain unaffected by a preceding dental 
(e.g., mu-ut-sa ‘her husband’ 16.200 21, 26; 
mu-da-at-su 16.348 7), but this may be merely a 
matter of orthography; contrast mdri™®-sa ‘ her 
sons’ 16.252 7. As Nougayrol has stressed, the 
prefix ¢- of the 3rd p. fem. sg. is ordinarily en- 
countered. It is vocalized ta-, but we find also 
ti-it-ta-as-1, ti-it-ta-din-Su 16.3438 4, 7%. The 
phraseology is frequently distinctive; e.g. dina 
nummusu ‘ to institute a lawsuit,’ e. g., 16.205 18; 
namasu 16.239 26; 16.270 33, 41. In general, 
this is an Akkadian dialect under oppressive West 
Semitic influence. Where Mesopotamian leanings 
are at all discernible, the gravitation would seem 
to be towards Assyria rather than Babylonia: cf. 
tuppu has(s)usu ‘memorandum’ 15.41 5 as 
against Nuzi tuppi hussusi, tahsilti; similarly, 
such verbal forms as ittas()ini 16.156 6, ubba- 
linim 16.204 rev. 12’. The linguistic background 
of the respective scribes could of course affect their 
style. Thus hashat ... hashat-ma 15.89 11, 13, 
each form followed by the resumptive wu, recalls 
Nuzi expressions and points to Hurrian influence ; 
similarly, itegi-sa 16.200 5, for which the context 
sanctions no other translation than ‘was purchased 
by her, can be interpreted only as an instance of 
the underlying passival construction that is fa- 
miliar to us from Hurrian.* We may have a better 
slant on these problems after Nougayrol has pre- 
sented a fuller linguistic apparatus, scheduled for 
a future volume.® 

One may well ask at this point why Akkadian 
should have been used at all by the local govern- 
ment. We know that the dominant language was 
Ugaritic and there is no indication whatever of a 
significant Mesopotamian strain in the population. 
The answer is implicit in the very nature of the 
documents before us. Of the 254 Akkadian entries 
in the present work, 25 are letters, primarily from 
other rulers; 40 fall under the head of economic 


® Cf. Speiser, Introduction to Hurrian (IH), pp. 208-9. 
Additional examples will be found in my paper on “ Nuzi 
Marginalia ” which is scheduled to appear in Orientalia 
25. 

*See p. xxxvi n. 2. It may also be noted that the 
construct state is generally ignored; e.g., be-el-tum biti 
16.250 23. 
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documents ; 8 are school exercises or the like; and 
as many as 179 texts are classified as juridical. 
In other words, close to three-quarters of the total 
number of documents published in this volume are 
of the legal variety. Since it was precisely in the 
field of law that the influence of Mesopotamia on 
the neighboring lands was strongest and most per- 
vasive,’® it should not surprise us to find once 
again that an otherwise independent culture im- 
ported in this particular instance not only a set of 
societal norms but also the medium in which these 
norms were originally put down. That Akkadian 
was, moreover, the language of international diplo- 
macy in the ancient Near East has long been 
known from such archives as those of Amarna and 
Boghazkéi. Akkadian school text are certainly to 
be expected in these circumstances. Lastly, the 
dividing line between legal and economic docu- 
ments is often tenuous at best. In short, in cer- 
tain specific fields Akkadian was the recognized 
medium of civilized communication quite immune 
from any local chauvinism. Even a Tushratta 
found it necessary to use this medium in most of 
his letters to his Egyptian contemporaries. There 
can scarcely be a more convincing example of the 
cultural dynamism of Mesopotamia in an age of 
her political quiescence. 


2. The Hurrians in Ugarit and Alalah. In 
view of the close proximity of Ugarit to Alalah— 
a matter of some sixty miles only—one would 
naturally expect a corresponding relationship be- 
tween these two centers in regard to ethnic and 
cultural conditions. Yet the facts fail to bear out 
any such theoretical premises. There are many 
similarities, inevitably, but on closer probing these 
prove to be less noteworthy than the actual 
differences, 

A striking case in point is furnished by the 
Hurrian participation in the two societies con- 
cerned. Ras Shamra has yielded a number of 
Hurrian documents, both syllabic and alphabetic. 
It has given us, moreover, the only translated Hur- 
rian attested to date, namely, the Sumero-[lurrian 
Vocabulary and the Akkado-Hurrian Bilingual. 
Neither of these textual categories is as yet known 
from Alalah."* It would seem to follow, accord- 








2°See especially P. Koschaker, “ Keilschriftrecht,” 
ZDMG 89, 1-39; ef. also A. Goetze, JAOS 69, 120; Speiser, 
“Early Law and Civilization,” Canadian Bar Review 
XXXI (1953) 863-877; JAOS, Supplement 17, pp. 8-15. 
141 Even such texts as D. J. Wiseman, Alalakh Tablets 


ingly, that the Hurrians were a more significant 
element in Ugarit than at Alalah. <A glance at the 
proper names, however, is sufficient to reverse such 
an estimate. It shows that the population of 
Alalah IV was overwhelmingly Hurrian, whereas 
the same criterion applied to Ugarit—where the 
pertinent period is not much more than a century 
later—clearly points to a predominance of Semites. 
Similar results are obtained by contrasting the re- 
spective Akkadian “dialects” of Ugarit and 
Alalah. The latter teems with Hurrian terms and 
tell-tale grammatical endings.’* It is a concoction 
that could have been perpetrated only by Hurrian 
scribes whose Akkadian was very thin indeed. On 
the other hand, the Akkadian texts from Ras 
Shamra are virtually free from Hurrian glosses. 
The local scribes were likewise under the influence 
of their own mother tongue, but that tongue, being 
a relative of Akkadian, was not nearly the upset- 
ting factor that Hurrian turned out to be. In 
other words, somewhere in that short space be- 
tween Ugarit and Alalah was drawn a significant 
linguistic boundary which reflected the underlying 
differences in ethnic composition. 

The political position of the two centers accords 
well enough with the linguistic situation. It is 
now clear, thanks to the disclosures of the 17th 
campaign, that Ugarit acknowledged the ultimate 
suzerainty of Hatti.1* Alalah, on the other hand, 
was no less plainly in the Mitannian orbit. The 
master of the land of Mukish, in which Alalah lay, 
was the Sar sabé Hurri ‘the lord of the Hurrian 
hosts.’?* And so Alalah maintained relations with 
parts of the Hurrian empire as far east as Ar- 
rapha.® Indeed, on a number of counts Alalah 
turns out to have had more in common with far-off 
Nuzi than with nearby Ugarit. Even after the 
decline of Mitanni we hear that Mukish had joined 
the anti-Hittite camp and had invaded the land of 
Ugarit only to be repulsed by the forces of Sup- 
piluliuma that had come to the aid of Niqmad, 
staunch ally of the Hittites.*® 


The linguistic and political evidence just 





(AT), Nos, 438-440, where nearly all of the objects listed 
are Hurrian, contain Akkadian prepositions and numer- 
als; no. 437 is a bare list. 

12 Ibid., p. 9; Speiser, JAOS 74, 20. 

18 See CRAI 29.1.54, pp. 34-38; note also the qualify- 
ing remarks, 40-41. 

14 AT 2.73; ef. JAOS 74, 20. 

15 AT 82. 

16 See above, n. 13. 
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sketched points to similar conclusions in the socio- 
cultural field. We need no longer expect as much 
correspondence between Ugarit and Alalah in mat- 
ters of law, government, and social organization as 
might be assumed on the sole basis of the geo- 
graphic proximity of the two centers, Northern 
Syria was of course an area by itself, distinct from 
the adjoining regions to the north, east, and south. 
Yet within this relatively small area there were 
potent centrifugal forces operating in several di- 
rections, ‘This compact segment of the ancient 
Near East was by no means the uniform cultural 
province that it was thought to be a few short 
years ago.** Nothing points this up more clearly 
than the evidence of the Akkadian legal documents 
from Ras Shamra. 


3. The “ dynastic” seal, One of the most char- 
acteristic features of these documents is the use 
of a special seal whenever the king appears in the 
text either as an active participant or as a witness. 
There are only two known exceptions to this rule 
out of a total of at least 121 documents.** What 
makes this practice unusual is the fact that the seal 
is not the personal symbol of the given ruler. It 
is instead the identifying mark of a remote and 
otherwise little known ** predecessor, bearing the 
classic presentation scene before an enthroned 
figure and inscribed with a three-line legend, as 
follows: Ya-ga-rum mar Ni-ig-md-du sar ““U-ga- 
ri-it. Nougayrol’s painstaking examination has 
established conclusively that the extant impres- 
sions represent two actual specimens, an “ origi- 
nal” and a “ replica.” *° And there is direct writ- 
ten evidence to the effect that three men had once 
committed the ‘grave sin’ of making a counter- 
feit copy of ‘the grand seal of the king’ intending 
to make wrongful capital of their crime, but were 
apprehended and punished.*t Evidently, there- 
fore, authorized use of the seal could be a source of 
substantial revenue, a fact which the texts attest 
independently. 


The juridical object of this type of seal was 
doubtless, as Boyer has stressed, to impart to the 
given act a presumption of permanence by giving 
it the sanction of the state as such instead of the 

1 Cf. above, n. 7. 

* Cf. p. xl n. 4. 

** See No. 16.145 (p. 169) and ef. p. xxv. 

2° Pp. Ix-lxiii. 

** No. 16.249. The phrase itep3a . . 
surely means ‘they made. . 


. iatturad (17-19) 
. in order to write.’ 
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personal guarantee of the mortal ruler.** Indeed, 
many of the documents say so explicitly: urra(m) 
Séra(m),”° ana dari diri, ana/adi dariti(m) ‘ for 
all future time.’ It is the obvious prestige of the 
seal under discussion, and its unquestioning ac- 
ceptance, that may have led to the all but complete 
absence of witnesses in the documents involved— 
another outstanding feature of the Akkadian legal 
texts from Ras Shamra. The impersonal seal was 
sufficient unto itself and it had the authority of 
the state behind it. In these circumstances it may 
perhaps be in order to substitute the designation 
“state seal” for the felicitous yet unduly com- 
mitting “dynastic seal” which the publication 
employs. 

Armed with this information from Ugarit we 
are now in a better position to do justice to the 
appearance of “dynastic” or “state” seals in 
other centers. At Alalah Niqmepa is known to 
have used an old seal of Abban just as Sutarna 
employed one of SauSSatar.** But the practice 
there was by no means exclusive, personal seals of 
the rulers being likewise in evidence. Moreover, 
the state seal appears at Ugarit most frequently 
on documents which have no parallel at Alalah. 
Another center from which a state seal has recently 
been announced was Amurru,”* but its bearing 
cannot be assessed until the document has been 
published. There remains, however, one place 
which is known to have used the state seal pre- 
cisely as was done at Ugarit. That place was 
Boghazkii,?° and the correspondence in usage has 
been duly noted by Boyer.*? To appreciate, how- 
ever, this connection to its full extent we must first 
turn our attention to a formula that is exceedingly 
common in the legal texts from Ras Shamra and is 
always accompanied by the state seal.** 


4. The nasi-nadanu formula. A large number 
of the texts combine in a single clause the verbs 
nasi and nadanu conjoined by means of wu ‘ and’: 
ittasi (i88i, ittaSini, tattasi/tittasi) w addin (it- 


22 P, 285. 

28 For this phrase ef. JAOS 74, 23. 

24 Cf, Sidney Smith, Antiquaries Journal 19, pp. 38 f. 

25 See CRAI 29.1.54, p. 32. 

26H. G. Giiterbock, Siegel aus Bogazkiy I (AfO, Bei- 
heft 5) 47 ff. 

27 PRU III 288. 

28The few texts which contain the formula but now 
lack the seal (16.254, 16.263) are broken at the top. It 
is a safe assumption that the seal impression was there 
originally. 
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tadin, ittadni, tattadin/tittadin). Since the in- 
terpretation of this formula has caused consider- 
able difficulty,?® a closer examination of the perti- 
nent passages should not be amiss. The occur- 
rences may be broken down into the following 
groups: 

(a) The king itéasi (or issi) specified real es- 
tate stemming from (sa) A and iddin (or ittadin, 
often with the appropriate object suffix) to B; cf. 
e.g., 15.140, 16.197, 16.267.°° A never has any 
say in the matter. B is the privileged party and 
this fact is at times underlined by the text. Thus 
in 16.247 the recipient is referred to as the ‘ ser- 
vant’ (ardu**) of the king and the act is termed 
nidnu sarri ‘royal grant. The B of 16.201 re- 
ceives various parcels of land, including—signifi- 
cantly enough—‘ royal lands’ (line 11), all of 
which are exempted from the pilku charge (cf. 
below, section 5): [pil]ku yanu ina nidniti Sarri 
anniitt (rev. 4’); ef. 16.248. On occasions B is 
simultaneously “knighted,” having been named 
the king’s maryannu; ** the rank carries with it a 
variety of exemptions ; ** ef. 16.132, 16.239. 

(b) This category differs from the preceding in 
that here B assumes certain stated obligations. 
Sometimes a lump-sum payment to the king is 
made, and this may masquerade under the euphe- 
mistic designation of ‘honorarium’; thus two 
texts speak of the kub(b)uddati Sarri bélisu: 16.256 
(200 shekels of silver) and 16.260 (150 sh. of 
gold) ; one text uses in the same connection the 
verbal form uktabbid: 16.251 (100 sh. of gold). 
Or B may be charged with some form of pilku; 
e.g., the p. of the property conveyed (16.262), or 
the ‘ p. of the leatherworker’ (16.142). In 15Z 
certain lands of A (two individuals) are assigned 
by the king to B (three individuals) and the act is 
termed ‘a grant’ (nidnu) ‘in perpetuity’ (ana 
dari diri). Yet the true nature of this “ favor ” 
becomes apparent from the concluding notation: 


*° Cf. Nougayrol, PRU III 224; Boyer, ibid., 286 ff. 

°° This is the commonest type of all, but there is no 
point in multiplying citations. 

** As Nougayrol has emphasized (p. 32 n. 1), this 
term is here used seldom, if ever, in the sense of ‘ slave.’ 
Indeed, there is scarcely any evidence about slavery as 
such in Ugarit. The duai sense of ‘ slave’ and ‘ servant,’ 
particularly ‘servant of the king,’ is of course well at- 


tested for West Semitic ‘abd-. 

*? For a recent discussion of this term see JAOS 74, 
20 f. 

** For these exemptions see below, section 5. 


isténe"-Su Sarru iddinsunu u sanitam 2 me’at kaspa 
iddini ana sarri ‘for one, the king granted these 
and, for another, they payed the king 200 (sh. of) 
silver.’ In short, the cases that belong to this 
group are not outright grants by any means, 
Some, at any rate, are plainly marked as purchases, 
According to 16.174, e. g., the initial nasi-nadainu 
formula would seem at first glance to place this 
transaction under (a): land of A (a '“nayydlu, see 
below) goes to B (a Satammu ‘supervisor’). But 
the text goes on to state that ‘ for one (istén°"-su), 
B acquired it (ilteqisu) for 135 (sh. of) silver 
and, for another (wu saném), the king ittasisu ..., 
u iddinsu to B.” ** It becomes clear, then, that the 
n.-n, formula has more than one sense. 

(c) The formula is applied repeatedly to the 
same property: first by the king, when property of 
A is assigned to B; and next by B who re-assigns 
it to C. A good case in point is provided by a trio 
of texts which feature the same B, a certain digni- 
tary by the name of Abdu: * 16.143, 16.157, 16. 
250. Three separate royal grants are transferred 
to as many sons of B, each son being expressly pro- 
tected from any subsequent claim. The sons re- 
ceive in addition the honorary court title of “midi 
(cf. below, section 6). For his part, Abdu under- 
takes to be a ‘zealot for the king’ (ana Sarri 
anth *°), ef. 16.157 24. 


(d) B benefits under the n.-n. formula from 
more than one transaction. E.g., 16.263 starts 
out with an act of type (a), in that the king trans- 


*4The 1°—2° clause is itself formulaic and in some 
respects obscure. 1° is expressed by iténen(-3u). An 
isolated variant is it-ti-il-ta 15.139 14. In view of the 
Nuzi adverb iltiltu ‘once, singly, the first time’ (Gadd 
57 9; N 166 12; 315 1, 14; 375 13; HSS V 46 20; 49 7; 
HSS IX 26 4; 121 rev. 4; il-ti¢il-ytu, N 368 7; ef. C. H. 
Gordon, Orientalia NS 7 44), one might suspect here 
an error for il!-ti-il-ta, except that there is also (the 
erroneous?) it-ti-il-tu, HSS V 71 7. 2° appears as 
Sandm(ma), sanitam, ina ganigu. The evident object 
of the phrase is to describe two separate steps of a 
single transaction. It is noteworthy that this par- 
ticular clause occurs also apart from the n.-n. for- 
mula. We find it, e.g., with straight sales (15.109 3, 
51-2) and also in an adoption document (16.200). There 
must be more to it than just formal approval by the 
king, since the ruler’s action may come first (15.109 51). 
The whole matter needs to be gone into by a jurist. At 
any rate, the fact that this clause was used with the 
n.-n. formula constitutes independent evidence that out- 
right grants were not involved in such instances. 

*° For the privileged status of this individual see Nou- 
gayrol, PRU III, p. 78. 

8° Lit. ‘ toils, strives.’ 
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fers certain property from A to B, who is the 
king’s brother. Then another principal appears, 
(, who makes a grant of his property (ana nidnt) 
to his wife, D, under the same formula, D in turn 
transfers this property to B. The transaction is 
an outright sale (ina sim gamir),*" yet the formula 
under review is once again employed (tattasisu wu 
tattadinsu). The king participates this time as a 
witness from whose hand B receives the document 
of purchase. 15.85 is no less involved. It begins 
with a property transfer of type (a), in common 
with the preceding text, except that in this in- 
stance B is the king’s sister. In addition, B re- 
ceives further real estate from C. This second 
transaction is twice cast in terms of the n.-n. for- 
mula: C ittasi... u ittadingu ana nidni ; ina sanisu 
N. sarru ittasisunu u ittadinsunu. The last of 
these verbs can scarcely stand for ‘ grant’ or ‘ sell’ 
since the right to dispose of the properties in ques- 
tion can have been exercised but once in this par- 
ticular connection, and only by C. 


(e) In some texts the king starts out not as a 
principal but as a witness, being thus formally 
identified by means of ana pani ‘in the presence 
of’ The initiative in such cases is ascribed to 
A**; ef., e. g., 16.156, which is actually a sale of 
land for 420 shekels: A (two individuals) ittasint 

. eglatimS-sunu ... u itta[d]nigunu ana B. 
The recorded presence of the king was calculated 
to make the transaction official and secure. But 
such juridically uncomplicated situations are rare. 
In other documents of this type the king starts out 
again as a witness but goes on, it would seem, to 
join A as a principal. In 16.140, e.g., A trans- 
fers money and lands (issi-me A 4 me’at kaspa *® 
u eqlatim® . . . u iddinsu ana B) in exchange for 
the latter’s land. In these circumstances one is 
bound to be puzzled by the following statement: 
stén™-su bélsu ittadinsu u ina sanisu N. sarru 
ittadingu *° (18-20). By what authority was the 
king bracketed with the owner? A possible clue 
may be found in 16.277 in which A (the queen) 
gives (tattasi . . . u tattadingu) land to B (who is 


** This is a familiar expression in the Middle Assyrian 
texts, ef. KAJ. 

** Hence the position A in these cases contrasts mark- 
edly with the passive status of A in the previous ex- 
amples. The respective parties were obviously not the 
same in so far as their legal rights were concerned. 

** This is one of the rare instances where n.-n. is not 
used exclusively of real estate. 

*° See above, n. 34. 
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the A of the foregoing document) in an exchange 
arrangement. Once again the king joins to ratify 
the proceedings. The practice may thus have been 
the norm where members of the royal family were 
concerned, but its juridical background remains to 
be clarified. 


(f) The acts under the n.-n. formula are not 
always as definitive as they might seem. Accord- 
ing to 15.88 the king ittasi bit ™™Smarza’i u id- 
dingu ana “™&marza’i-ma, i. e., he transfers to the 
m.** property that would seem to have been theirs 
to begin with. An analogous situation is reflected 
in a pair of closely related texts. According to 
16.142 one king (Arhalbu) assigns to B (ittasi... 
u iddinsu) the house and land of A in perpetuity 
(urra séra), subject to the pilku of the leather- 
workers, But in 15Y another king (Niqmepa) re- 
assigns (Ittasi ... u iddinsu) the same property 
to the same recipient. The only difference in the 
second instance is that B is shifted from leather- 
worker to the class of the '“™SZAG.LU-ti *? while 
an unnamed member of the latter group is trans- 
ferred to that of the leatherworkers; in each case 
the pilku follows the artisan. 


(g) Lastly, the n.-n. formula may be employed 
entirely apart from real estate. In 16.244 this 
formula describes the cession by the king of vari- 
ous revenues of a certain town to that town’s com- 
missioner (rabisu). An unusual occurrence is re- 
corded in 16.353 which deals with a lawsuit con- 
cerning certain lands. After B (the defendant) 
had won the case, issi-ma N. Sarru tuppa ana B 
ittadin. The object of the phrase is this time 
nothing other than a document. 

When we now look back on the various condi- 
tions under which the n.-n. formula has been 
found employed, we can begin to appreciate why 
the interpretation of this phrase has led to con- 
flicting results, Nougayrol suggests that the 
‘grant’ implied by the second verb was genuine, 
the A in such cases being not the actual owner but 
only a temporary beneficiary under a mandate 
from the king who had the ultimate right to dis- 
pose of such property. This would certainly ap- 
pear to be true of type (a). Nor is Nougayrol’s 
assumption refuted by (b), provided that we take 


‘1 For this occupation, which is found also as marzihu 
(p. 234) Virolleaud (Syria 28 176) suggestively adduces 
OT (and Aram.) marzeth (Jer. 16: 5, Amos 6: 7). Some 
kind of ritual chanting would seem to be indicated. 

*? Evidently a class of metal workers, cf. p. 237. 
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this group to represent profitable transactions dis- 
guised as grants; under (e), moreover, the king’s 
participation may be due in some instances to his 
being the head of the royal family. There are 
cases, however, notably under (d), in which 
‘grant’ fails to yield a consistent sense, so that 
Boyer is justified in speaking of “ fictitious 
grants.” The instability of some of the “ dona- 
tions ” involved is emphasized under (f). And 
nothing like ‘ grant’ or ‘ donation’ can be recon- 
ciled with 16.353 (g) where the n.-n. formula is 
used to describe the handing over of a tablet. 

Where results coincide so closely and differ so 
widely at one and the same time, there must be 
some common fallacy in the process by which they 
were obtained; some significant factor must have 
escaped notice. In the present instance, the source 
on which both the philologist and the jurist must 
fall back is the text itself. The trouble, then, must 
stem from the wording of the text. 

The outstanding linguistic feature of the for- 
mula with which we are concerned is its invariable 
use of the two verbs nasi and nadainu. Both are 
essential to the meaning intended so that the need 
could not be satisfied by either of these verbs used 
by itself.4* They add up to a kind of hendiadys. 
The two verbs do not describe two separate actions 
but rather a single action modified in some specific 
way. If this assumption is right, nadinu cannot 
stand simply for ‘to grant, give.’ It must owe 
some special nuance to the accompanying nasi. 
That nuance is not far to seek. What character- 
izes virtually every occurrence of the n.-n. formula 
is the fact that three parties are involved: the 
king, A, and B; C, A, and B; and the like.** It 
follows that this formula is best suited to three 
parties; and, conversely, that other terms should 
predominate in two-way transactions. 

Furthermore, when we look for a single concept 
that might apply to all the types and instances 





*““It would therefore be a mistake to assume with 
Nougayrol (p. 224) that nasa is insignificant and dis- 
pensable. 

** Instances in which A (as a principal) disposes of 
his own property under the n.-n. formula are extremely 
rare; ef. 16.207, but this text is damaged and a third 
party may have been involved; in 16.140 A hands over 
his own money, but the property transferred is ascribed 
to ©. Elsewhere (ef. type [ce] above) the property is 
explicitly re-assigned. The characteristic situation is 
thus tripartite; it is possible, however, that the identify- 
ing formula could be applied sometimes, by extension, 
to bilateral transactions. 
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that have been listed above, one that comes to mind 
immediately is ‘to transfer.’ It has a ready ap- 
plication with any type of property, movable or 
immovable; it is just as appropriate with lands 
and buildings as with revenues and documents; 
and it is particularly in order in a tripartite 
scheme where the third party could serve either as 
an initiator or an intermediary in matters that in- 
volve the other two. 

The meaning thus posited can be derived from 
nasi-nadanu with very little effort. The basic 
sense of nasi is ‘ to raise,’ that of naddnu ‘ to give.’ 
The same is true of their respective cognates else- 
where in Semitic, which is significant in this con- 
nection since the ultimate origin of the idiom in 
question is likely to remain in doubt.*° The hen- 
diadys would seem to connote ‘ to lift up in order 
to give,’ ‘to pick up and hand over,’ or in short, 
‘to transfer.’*® The final test of this working 
hypothesis must rest, of course, with the use of the 
phrase, and this test has proved positive as we have 
seen. There are, in addition, two other sources of 
corroborative evidence. One is the prevailing use 
of naddnu alone in otherwise analogous documents 
from the same archives. The other is the identical 
use of the same hendiadys in post-Biblical Hebrew 
where the matter is not subject to any doubt what- 
ever. 

The use of naddnu alone, as opposed to nasi- 
nadanu in roughly comparable contexts, is rela- 
tively rare, yet a discernible pattern would seem to 
emerge. On at least two clear occasions (out of a 
small over-all total) the verb occurs where no third 
party i sinvolved: in 16.190 the king has awarded 
(ittadin) to his rabisu certain land which is not 
linked with another individual ; the act is described 
as nidnu N. sarri. And in 16.276 a village is 
deeded to a certain Ehel *7—*KuSuh (evidently the 
king’s son-in-law) and to the king’s daughter, 
free of all taxes and contributions—obviously a 
genuine grant; cf. also 15.147 rev. 5’ ff. On two 
other occasions property was confiscated from A 
and awarded to B: in 16.269 B is singled out for 
having slain B, a traitor whose property is then 
presented by the king to his loyal follower (nadin 


‘*In other words, the usage could have been indige- 
nous to West Semitic. 

4°The -fer (cf. nasi) of this rendering is certainly 
fortuitous, yet it is suggestive nevertheless. 

‘This is the correct reading of KAR in lines 13, 17; 
see Landsberger, JOS 8, 57 n. 111 and ef. also Speiser, 
JAOS 74, 21. 
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nidnus) ; and in 16.145 the king favors (ittadin) 
B—no reason being given—with a threshing floor 
taken from a convicted criminal (bél arnt). When 
B later disposes of this asset for a price (ina sim 
gamir), the other formula (ittasisu u ittadinsu) is 
significantly employed.** Elsewhere, naddnu alone 
may mark straight sales. Perhaps the clearest case 
of this kind is 16.135 where B (the buyer) pays 
the king 2000 shekels of silver candidly designated 
as the price (Sim biti eqlati™® ana Sarri ittadinsu). 
Similarly, the same single verb is used repeatedly 
in the long list of various sales which are recorded 
in 15.109. It is thus apparent that by and large 
n.-n. was not interchangeable with naddnu by it- 
self. The distinction may not be manifest to us 
in each individual instance; a residue of scribal 
errors is always probable in a group of texts as 
large as this; *® ‘to trasfer’ may have been used 
now an then in the sense of ‘to sell,’ or the like. 
But the cumulative force of the evidence as a 
whole is surely unambiguous. 


The combined use of ns’ and ntn, the respective 
Hebrew cognates of Akk. nasi and naddnu, is am- 
ply attested in Middle Hebrew and has survived 
in Modern Hebrew. The resulting phrase appears 
both as massa(’)-wmattain and as lasé(’) t-w*latét. 
It represents an undisguised hendiadys and de- 
notes ‘business, dealings, intercourse, affairs.’ °° 
This usage is so well established that no one has 
had reason to inquire seriously into its linguistic 
background. The new evidence from Ras Shamra 
comes thus as a distinct surprise. Nobody could 
have surmised that this idiomatic Hebrew ex- 
pression would turn out to have non-Biblical 
antecedents so far to the north and some fifteen 
centuries earlier. The long-range relationship, 
however, stands assured. It serves to underscore 
the popularity, the vitality, and the pervasiveness 
of the underlying concept throughout Syria and 
Palestine and all the way back to the middle of the 
second millennium B. c. 


Yet the usage in question is not restricted to 
portions of the West-Semitic area. Although 
absent in Alalah, to judge from the available evi- 


*“ Inasmuch as this second passage deals with a rou- 
tine transfer. 

*° Such errors are assumed by Nougayrol in 16.189 4 
(i-DIN/i-8i (1!) and 16.206 4 (ID-DIN/it-<ta-)%i (!!) ; 
yet he leaves i-ta-din in 16.136 4 in a similar context 
(another naddnu form follows). 

°° See M. Jastrow, Dictionary of the Talmud 848. 
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dence, it has turned up, as Boyer has pointed out,** 
at Boghazk6i, in exactly the same circumstances as 
at Ras Shamra: n.-n. formula jointly with the 
“dynastic ” seal, which here bears the name of 
Tabarna. The action, which emanates from the 
royal family and is designated as nig.ba (cf. Ras 
Shamra nidnu) is guaranteed for all future time 
(urram séram).®? Such far-reaching correspon- 
dence cannot possibly be accidental ; the respective 
legal categories must have been homogeneous, thus 
providing further evidence of the close relations 
which existed between Boghazkéi and Ugarit. 


If this analysis has been more detailed than 
other sections of the present paper, it is solely 
because the problem under discussion is at once 
new and significant. It should be emphasized, 
however, in passing, that the results obtained are 
linguistic in the main, The legal background of 
the usage, and its various ramifications, will still 
require a thorough investigation. It is hoped, in 
any case, that the task of the jurist has now been 
simplified by the elimination of basic linguistic 
obstacles. 


5. Taxes and contributions. In a summary re- 
view Nougayrol has drawn attention to the great 
variety of fiscal burdens with which the people of 
Ugarit were expected to cope: the tithe (ma’saru/ 
mésertu) and the tax on pasturing rights (magq- 
gadu); customs (miksw); and a profusion of 
financial contributions such as on offerings (kasap 
Sarrakiti), serving as the best man (kasap su- 
sapiniti) ; and of fines (kasap dipali, sinha).** 
In a great commercial center such as Ugarit both 
the standard and the cost of living must have been 
high. In order to maintain his own establishment 
in proper style, and to compensate also for his 
inferior status on the international scene, the king 
found it necessary as well as expedient to impose 
all manner of payments upon his subjects. 

The term, however, that is found most fre- 
quently in this connection is pilku. Nougayrol 
lists it under “ services,” °* falling back in part 
on previous arguments of Oppenheim * and Car- 
dascia.°® Yet it so happens that the Ras Shamra 
material has more to add to earlier results than it 


51 P, 288. 

52H. G. Giiterbock, Siegel aus Bogazkéy I 48. 
5° Pp. 225. 

54 Pp, 226 f. 

55 JOR 36, 171 ff. 

56 Les archives des Murasii 166 f. 
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can gain from them. A brief discussion is hence 
in order. 

The association of pilku with ilku would seem to 
be supported at first glance by the parallel phrases 
ilku yanu and pilku/a yanu.** But ilku is nor- 
mally a feudal service bound up with specific 
lands. In the texts before us this term occurs 
exclusively with lands (15.140, 15.143, 15.155). 
Moreover, the transitive verbs that are used with 
ilku are normally aldku ‘to perform, attend to’ 
and nasi ‘to bear.’ The corresponding verb with 
pilku is at Ras Shamra invariably (w)abdlu ‘to 
bring, contribute’: NN pilka ga... ubbal. 

The same verb is used independently of mone- 
tary payments. Individuals who have been raised 
to the rank of midi (see section 6) have to pay 
annually a stated sum (x kaspa ubbal) to the king 
or the queen, as the case may be. The payment 
involved is called middtu; cf. 20 kaspa ubbal 
midatsu 16.438 7 (ef. 16.386 rev. 13’). This 
phraseology coincides with that in kasap sarrakiti, 
susapiniilt (see above). But it parallels also pilka 
$a... ubbal. It would thus appear that midatu 
is a form of piku although obviously no service as 
such. 

Further light on the subject is shed by the vari- 
ous sources from which pilku may be derived. We 
find among them buildings (e. g., 16.140, 16.262), 
lands (e.g., 15.145, 16.130), a village (15.145) 
and nidnitu as applied to various forms of real 
estate (16.201). Among the ranks and occupa- 
tions to which p. may be attached are the mdri 
Sarrati®*’ and the (lu, lu.meS) mur’u (16.139, 
16.348), rabisu (16.139), sa rési (16.162), askapu 
(15Y, 16.142), namitu (16.148), UN-tu (15. 
123), and ZAG.LU (15Y). Such a diversity of 
sources would not be consistent with the interpre- 
tation of pilku as ‘service.’ Combined with ub- 
bal(a) the evidence points to a type of payment. 
I would tentatively suggest ‘ assessment.’ 

One reason for taking pilku as service was the 
etymology proposed by Oppenheim. On the basis 
of late and not entirely conclusive material—which 
was all that was available to him at the time— 
Oppenheim equated p. with Biblical prk ‘ corvée.’ °° 
This was all the more suggestive since the Neo- 


57 PRU III 226. 
°° 16.138 35. This is apparently a title denoting offi- 


cial association rather than an indication of family rela- 
tionship. I take the common mdr Sarri of the Nuzi texts 
to be an analogous title. 

5° Loc. cit. 
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Babylonian texts use pirku, alongside pisku and 
pilku.°° But our older and fuller evidence from 
Ras Shamra knows of no other form than pilku 
(pi-il-ku, pil-ku, ef. p. 226), so that the middle 
radical is established as -l-, whereas -§- and -r- 
prove to be secondary. The etymology cannot thus 
stray far from the verb palaku, which yields not 
only ‘to delimit, divide’ but also ‘to measure 
(Sum, bar). The West Semitic cognate of pilku 
is hence, necessarily plg (MHeb. and Aram.) 
‘part, share’ (M. Jastrow,, Dictionary of the Tal- 
mud 1176; for k:g ef. Akk. sik/qiltu, MHeb. sig- 
gel, M. Greenberg, JAOS 71 172 ff."). Accord- 
ingly, pilku is, on the one hand, ‘section, district’ 
as has long been known; and, on the other hand, 
‘segment, (proportional) share,®*' assessment’ in 
legal terminology. ‘This latter sense fits all the 
Ras Shamra occurrences very well indeed, varied 
though they are among themselves. 


A possible addition to this group may be con- 
cealed behind the term wnussu, which occurs with 
bitu in 15.89, 16.167 and with eglu in 16.156. The 
accompanying verb is apparently (w)abdlu, unless 
we attach significance to the writings up-pa-lu 
(15.89 21) and aw-pa-lu (16.156 15), in which case 
uppulu ‘ to satisfy? might have to be posited, with 
Nougayrol (p. 227); but such orthographies are 
admittedly inconclusive in these texts. Nougayrol 
is inclined (tbid.) to derive the term from Ak- 
kadian (but a/eni$ means ‘is weak, dilapidates’ 
and lacks the connotation ‘to toil’) ; yet the alpha- 
betic occurrences yield unt (e. g., RA 37 29 4, 17) 
which points to a Hurrian background, and this is 
confirmed by the occupational term !@™**7j-nu-su- 
hu-li attested at Alalah (AT 193 23, 199 33) 
which carries the common Hurrian morpheme 
uhli/uhuli. The precise sense, however, of this 
term remains elusive. 


6. Ranks and occupations. An adequate pic- 

°° The phonologic interrelationship would be the same 
as in lubas/ru, lubus/Itu ‘garment,’ except that there 
the original sound is §&. 

6% For sikiltu ef. also my paper “ Nuzi Marginalia” 
in a forthcoming issue of Orientalia 25. 

*1 Cf, the parallel Neo-Babylonian pat piski: pit zitti 
nasi (Oppenheim, loc. cit. 173), where pit x nasi ‘to 
be responsible for x’ (ef. Cardascia, op. cit. 167) can 
apply alike to the assessed share as well as to the in- 
heritance share. Oppenheim’s argument that p. cannot 
mean ‘tax’ because the term is found alongside miksu 
is hardly conclusive. The texts under review are elo- 
quent proof of the fact that a profusion of taxes could 
be levied and collected at one and the same time. 
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ture of the various social and occupational classes 
within a given society is naturally the safest guide 
to that society as a whole. The truth of this state- 
ment is abundantly demonstrated in the Code of 
Hammurabi. For the peripheral areas of the 
cuneiform expanse the pertinent material is in- 
creasing steadily, but much of the detail is as yet 
obscure. Ugarit is no exception in this regard. 
The terms in question are many and varied; in- 
deed, a single new text from the 17th campaign 
is reported to contain more than 40 such designa- 
tions.** As yet, however, some of the necessary 
data are lacking for a proper evaluation and classi- 
fication of this material. In these circumstances 
the comments which follow will be restricted to a 
few of the more significant occurrences. 

Among the higher echelons, a frequent title is 
midi which has already been cited in passing. 
The essential facts have been conveniently pre- 
sented by Nougayrol (p. 234) with all the neces- 
sary references. The texts show the midi to be a 
person of high position in the immediate entourage 
of the king or the queen (m. Sa Sarri, Sarrati). For 
this privilege the incumbent pays (ubbal) his 
sponsor an annual fee—usually the small sum of 
10 shekels of silver—which is expressly designated 
as midatu. That midi was an appointive title 
rather than an established social rank is further 
suggested by the fact that the same person may be 
both a midi and a maryannu (e. g., 16.239) ; the 
latter term in itself marks one as a member of the 
aristocracy. That title, however, may carry with it 
highly prized rewards; thus a midi is declared 
free (zaki) from the jurisdiction of the chief of 
the chariotry and of the mayor; he is exempt from 
military obligations to the crown (résitu); and 
the authorities may not requisition his property 
for foreigners (ubrw); cf. the interrelated docu- 
ments 16.157, 16.239, and 16.250. 

The ubru clause as applied to the midi leads to 
interesting correlations. On the one hand, we find 
it repeated with an identical clause involving the 
Hab/piru and ‘the king’s business’ (i-na mari™& 
Si-ip-ru Sarri! la-a i-la-ak 15.109 54). The local 
ruler was thus required by his political masters to 
put up on certain occasions foreign contingents 
consisting of civilians (wbru) and/or mercenaries 
(Hab/piru).** On the other hand, ubarum and 


*? See CRAI 29.1.54, p. 31. 

**On this subject see now the comprehensive mono- 
graphs by Jean Bottéro, Le probléme des Habiru, 1954, 
and by M. Greenberg, The Hab/piru, AOS 39 (1955). 
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midé are linked, as Nougayrol has noted, in the 
same paragraph (41) of the Laws of Eshnunna, 
jointly with a third designation, naptarum.** 
There the purpose of the law was to protect the 
three classes just mentioned against possible dis- 
crimination in business matters. We know that 
ub(a)ru(m) denoted a ‘sojourner,’ either in an 
inferior position (cf. Heb. gér), or with a privi- 
leged status, as when he happened to represent the 
dominant power (e.g., at Nuzi® and so appar- 
ently also in Ugarit). The Eshnunna passage re- 
flects the wbdrum in a subordinate position. The 
accompanying naptarum would appear to mean 
something like ‘displaced person, migrant,’ 
which accords nicely with ‘sojourner.’ It follows 
that we should seek a related connotation in midi. 
In view of the evident connection of this noun 
with ida ‘to know,’ the term is bound to refer to 
someone who knows X, or perhaps one known to 
X; in other words, to a friend or a protégé of X. 
In a frontier state like Eshnunna it may often 
have been essential for an outsider to be officially 
approved by the crown; midi may thus have come 
to be the accepted designation for just such a 
person. On the other hand, the Ras Shamra texts 
show that this formal designation—assuming that 
the above interpretation is approximately right— 
was not everywhere nor always so restricted. Be- 
cause of its transparent derivation, in all likeli- 
hood, midi had come to reflect a privileged posi- 
tion in the court; such a dual sense, at the two 
extremes of the social scale, is a fact, at any rate, 
in the case of the analogous ub(a)ru(m). Our 
‘protégé’ is not unsuited to render midi in both its 
class connotations.®* Incidentally, the more or less 
token fee which the midi had to pay in Ugarit 
could be a survival from an earlier period when 
strangers may have had to buy their protection. 


*¢ Cf. v. Soden, ArOr XVII/2, 371 and PRU III 234. 
The last of these terms occurs as an occupation in our 
texts as well; cf. p. 223. 

6° Speiser, AASOR XVI, 124. 

**y, Soden, loc. cit., suggests a slightly different 
nuance. 

*7 In its honorific sense midi might mean something 
like ‘ Councilor,’ in which case it would be reminiscent 
of the old German “ Geheimrat.” Nougayrol is reminded 
of the OT ré‘a (of the king) ; cf. II Sam. 15: 37, 16: 16; 
I Kings 4: 5. One might add here also the meyudda‘im 
who followed Ahab (II Kings 10: 11), inasmuch as this 
latter term furnishes an etymological as well as a func- 
tional parallel. As yet, however, all such terms are to 
us no more than empty titles. On the morphological 
problem of Akk. midi see P. Jensen, ZA 24, 124 ff. 
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Of the other occupational terms which occur 
frequently in the texts before us, some light has 
been shed on the 'nayydlu, hitherto rare and ob- 
scure.** The position which he held was mani- 
festly an inferior one. Nougayrol has pointed out 
that in the documents of type (a) above, where the 
king transfers property from A to B, and in simi- 
lar texts of other types, the nayydlu is invariably 
an A, never a B.® In the Middle Assyrian docu- 
ments he appears to have something to do with 
animal husbandry, if one may judge from the few 
extant occurrences. In these circumstances, and 
bearing in mind also the apparent derivation from 
nalu ‘to recline, we may tentatively translate 
‘squatter,’ but with the special sense of one whom 
the state employed for menial labor on the land. 
And if etymological considerations may be carried 
a step farther, the Sam/’al class term MSKB might 
constitute a significant parallel.*° But such com- 
parisons should not be pressed too far so long as 
they are made in a virtual vacuum, 

In bringing this section to a close, one cannot 
but draw attention to the comparable material 
from Alalah. It presents some striking parallels 
with Ugarit, yet the differences appear to outweigh 
the similarities. In both centers the aristocracy 
were the maryannu. But there is not at Ugarit an 
immediately apparent counterpart of the ehelena/ 
sizubitu and the hanyahhe who seem to represent 
the bulk of the Alalah population.* Ugarit was 
a trading center with a secondary emphasis on arts 
and crafts. Alalah was part of a sprawling feudal 
empire. There were thus notable differences be- 
tween the two in economy, kind of government, 
and social stratification, not to stress again the 


*8 See p. 234 and ef. v. Soden, ZA 50, 171. 

oP. 29. 

7° For a recent discussion of this troublesome designa- 
tion see Landsberger, Sam’al 55. 

™ Cf. JAOS 74, 20f. A possible analogue of Alalah’s 
hanyahhe may be the local 14.me3na-mu-ti, 16.148 rev. 10, 
which is found also in Alalah as sabé namé. The Ras 
Shamra context is ambiguous and it has led Nougayrol 
to conclude that these ». were important officials or the 
like (p. 234). Yet all that the passage actually says is 
that the given recipient of royal grants had to pay on 
these grants (nidniti) the pilku of the namitu. It does 
not in itself prove that the recipient was one of the 
namitu, Proceeding from the independent evidence to 


the effect that namitu meant ‘ peasantry’ it is entirely 
logical to construe the passage in question as saying 
that the only charge against the royal grant was the 
assessment upon the peasants or tenants who went with 
the estate. 
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contrasts in ethnic composition. Yet two such 
close neighbors, flourishing at approximately the 
same time, could not but influence one another, 
Some of the differences observed may turn out to 
be terminological in the main ; others may prove to 
be basic. It is hoped that the flow of new texts 
may clear up most of the problems which the pres- 
ent material permits us only to glimpse but not to 
solve. 


%. Miscellanea. Aside from such comprehen- 
sive questions as the ones that have just been dis- 
cussed, there are numerous points of detail pe- 
culiar to the particular text or passage. The few 
marginal notes which follow are no more than a 
sampling of such points. 

15.86 %: Nougayrol reads this line pihu : pu- 
hu-ka sub-si. While the text as a whole is ad- 
mittedly confusing, and perhaps also confused (cf. 
PRU III 5. n. 1), the proposed reading of this 
line is suspect on several counts: the “ Glossen- 
keil ” following the initial logogram does not point 
to an Akkadian sequel; one would expect pihka 
rather than *pihuka; and the accompanying verb 
elsewhere in these texts is epésu, not Ssubsi (cf. 16. 
140 6, 16.371 5). All of these difficulties dis- 
appear if we adopt the normal reading pu-hu-ka- 
ru-si and view the form as Hurrian. The noun 
puhugar-, with the common Hurrian element 
-ugar, is well known not only from Nuzi but also 
as a loanword in Hittite.** The ending -Si/e is 
amply established as a nominal morpheme; ® al- 
ternatively, there is the morpheme -usi (-02t-) 
with verbal forms.** The indicated translation is 
thus either ‘an exchange’ or ‘ exchanged.’ 

15.132 23: The personal name "!Du-nu-ib-ri 
recalls the long-known !Tu,-ni-ib-ib-ri EA 17 47 
and the familiar place-name Tunib (EA 57, 59, 
ete.). For tuni as an object associated with Te- 
shub cf. Laroche, JCS 2 116 no. 26. Incidentally, 
I take this opportunity to re-affirm my argument 
(IH 140) that the -b- in such nominal compounds 
Tuni-b-ewri (although it may stand for -p- or -w-; 
cf. alphabetic Ag-p-sr RA 37 27 xi 4) is assevera- 
tive and not pronominal (contrast Goetze, Lan- 
guage 19 176) ; ef. especially the Akkadian names 
with -ma- as illuminated by the phrase 4M/arduk- 
ma sarru (Eniima-eliS IV 28). 

Among the readings or interpretations that give 

72 Cf. Speiser, IH 139, and n. 207. 


78 Ibid. 116. 
74 Thid. 143. 





























rise to questions are the following: In place of 
the unmanageable a-r[w(?)]-ur-su(?) 16.267 7 
I would suggest z-pad/-das-Su(?) ‘he redeemed 
her’; the same substitution of m./fem. pron. suffix 
is found in %-za-ak-ki-su (same clause). The nor- 
malization terhdtu (15.92, 16.148, etc.) is surely 
to be changed to terhatu (short a).*** That su- 
um-mu-uh is ‘to share in’ rather than ‘to pros- 
per’ (fr. Samahu) is established, at least for 16. 
358 28, by the following itti (29). For undu ‘ be- 
hold’ > ‘since’ and not ‘when’ note 16.356 9 
(correctly translated by Nougayrol in tnis in- 
stance) ; ef. my IH 89f. The repeated assump- 
tion of ndbutu 16.287 is surely to be modified into 
nabutu ‘ to flee’ (Akk.) or n’bd (West Sem.) ; for 
the emphatic dental in this root there is no inde- 
pendent evidence. 

Lastly, while this is not the place to attempt a 
detailed discussion of the Akkado-Hurrian Bilin- 
gual, on which Nougayrol and Laroche have col- 
laborated fruitfully, one remark may be offered by 
way of illustration. In line 17 (p. 312) we read 
te-a-la-an ar-ni. Here arnt is a loanword from 
Akkadian as shown by the corresponding Akkadian 
version (arnusu, line 12); te-a-la-an cannot be 
broken up, with Laroche (p. 321), into tea ‘ great, 
numerous ” -+- -la (mark of the superlative) + -an 
(predicative particle), since the attested superla- 
tive form of tea is te-ol- (wr. with -u-), cf. IH 
130; it is to be analyzed instead as tea + -I(/)a- 
‘they ’ + -an; cf. Mane-ra-la-n Mit. II 116 ‘ those 
with Mane are,’ wasu-la HSS XIV 620 29 ‘ they 


9 Cf. B. Landsberger, OLZ 1924, col. 723 n. 6; 
Goetze, at M. Burrows, AOS 15 (1938) 16f.; note also 
Ug. trh. 
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shall be brought’ (cf. uséribu ibid. 11).7° The 
whole means ‘ great/numerous are they, the sins,’ 
i.e., ‘many are the sins.’ What is particularly 
significant about this passage is that it helps to 
understand the corresponding Akkadian. There 
(line 12) the first two signs are badly effaced as 
a glance at Nougayrol’s faithful copy will show. 
Consequently, Nougayrol’s proposed reading la(?)- 
dir,(?)-tu ar-nu-su is understandable although it 
makes little sense grammatically and is beset by 
semantic difficulties. If one were to retranslate 
the Hurrian into Akkadian the result would be 
clearly ma’di arnii(Su) ; this phrase actually occurs 
more than once.*® Since the last sign of the first 
word is -du, and the middle sign is as close to -a’ ™* 
as it is to -dir,-, the only question remaining is 
whether the traces of the initial sign can be filled 
out as ma-; Nougayrol’s la( ?)- is closer, but by no 
means sure and unambiguous. It is not even cer- 
tain whether a collation would do away with 
guesses as the text now appears. I submit, how- 
ever, with all due reservations, that the interpreta- 
tion which I have suggested has the dual support 
of the Hurrian parallel as well as of Akkadian 
usage. Just the same, it is an amusing paradox 
that we have to look to Hurrian for a check on an 
obscure passage in Akkadian. Yet if future cam- 
paigns at Ras Shamra should unearth much more 
Hurrian material—as they well might—such a 
situation would become less and less of an oddity. 


7 See also JAOS 72, 95. 

76 See Mullo Weir, LAP 192; for the same phrase with 
the verb in the preterit cf., e. g., imidd arnd, MAOG 12/2 
iv 27. 

77 The remaining traces could admit of an additional 
-a-, but a form *ma-a’-a-du would not be supported by 
good usage. In any case, the only clear sign is the 
final DU. 











CHALDAEAN ASTRONOMY OF THE LAST THREE CENTURIES B.C. 
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THE LATEST work of Professor Neugebauer on 
the astronomical cuneiform texts of the Seleucid 
period * is so important and the field which it 
covers is relatively so new that it is worth while to 
devote a special article to it rather than a review. 
This is especially true because the work is almost 
impossible to criticize and yet it suggests a number 
of reflections and queries. Independent criticism 
could be provided only by another scholar working 
exactly in the same field, and I know of only two 
such scholars living today, the author and his 
assistant, Abraham Sachs. There are also a few 
scholars, non-Assyriologists, who have helped in 
the interpretation, such as the two Dutchmen, the 
astronomer, Antonie Pannekoek, and the mathe- 
matician, B. L. Van der Waerden. As to profes- 
sional Assyriologists, they would be qualified to 
discuss, let alone criticize, this book only if they 
were sufficiently familiar with astronomy in gen- 
eral and Chaldaean astronomy in particular. 

The work is a corpus of all the astronomical 
tablets written in cuneiform during the last three 
centuries before Christ. Some such tablets (about 
fifty) had been edited before by Franz Xaver 
Kugler (1900, 1907), by Frangois Thureau-Dangin 
(1922) and by Paul Schnabel (1924, 1927); 
Neugebauer’s corpus includes these older tablets 
with new material relative to them, but he has 
added some 250 new tablets. There are thus in 
all 300 tablets and fragments, more than half of 
which concern the moon, the rest the five planets. 
About one-third of the tablets come from Uruk,* 
the rest probably from Babylon. 

Neugebauer’s corpus includes all the tablets 
known today, which have been obtained gradually 
from the collections in the British Museum, Paris, 
Berlin, Chicago and Istanbul ; a new search in the 


* Astronomical Cuneiform Texts. Babylonian Ephem- 
erides of the Seleucid Period for the Motion of the Sun, 
the Moon, and the Planets. By OTTo NEUGEBAUER. 3 
vols., quarto, Vols. 1 and 2, xvi + 511 pp.; vol. 3, 255 
plates. Published for the Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, N. J., by Lunp Humpnuries, London, June 
1955. 

1 Uruk, also called Erech (Genesis 10: 10) and Warka, 
is on the lower Euphrates, much below Babylon. 


British Museum, as late as 1952, produced 60 
more tablets, Others are still under ground or un- 
recognized in the museums and nobody could say 
how many more will eventually be deciphered. A 
corpus of 300 tablets, many of which are very 
elaborate, is more than sufficient, however, to illus- 
trate the principles and practice of Chaldaean 
astronomy. 

The majority of these tablets are what we would 
call today ephemerides, giving the positions of the 
moon from month to month for a single year, and 
also the position of planets at consecutive heliacal 
risings. Their purpose was somewhat the same as 
that of modern tablets, e. g., the American Ephem- 
eris and Nautical Almanac, except that the Chal- 
daean astronomers were not interested in naviga- 
tion. These ephemerides were published a little 
ahead of the time when they would be needed. 
Other tablets contain what Neugebauer calls pro- 
cedure texts (Lehrtexte), because their purpose is 
ancillary to the main one; they do not explain the 
theory at the back of the tables, but the method of 
compiling them. 

Many of the tablets are dated according to the 
Seleucid era; ? others are datable by means of com- 
parison with dated ones; relatively few are un- 
datable. Two Seleucid kings are named: Anti- 
ochos III the Great (223-187 B.c.) and Seleucos 
IV Philopator (187-175), and one Arsacid (Par- 
thian dynasty), Arsaces and Queen Piriustana 
(69-68 B.c.). The chronological range of the 
astronomical tablets can be ascertained quickly 


? The Seleucid era was a fruit of the Alexandrian con- 
quest, believed to be the beginning of a new age, but the 
troubles following Alexander’s death (323) retarded its 
beginning and caused disagreements between the Mace- 
donians and the Seleucids. Roughly, SE 1 = 311 B.c. 
The era was commonly used in the Near East; the 
Parthians (Arsacid dynasty) used another era beginning 
247 B.c., but they always added the Seleucid date to the 
Arsacid one. The Council of Nicaia was dated SE 636. 
The Seleucid era was adopted by Arab astronomers who 
called it the era of Dhu’l-quarnain (the two horned one, 
Alexander). 

For the sake of simplification I shall use only B.C. 
dates, neither the Seleucid nor the astronomical (— x) 
equal to (x +1) B.c. 
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from two synoptic tables placed in the frontispiece 
to vols. 1 and 2. They show at a glance the tem- 
poral distribution of the lunar tablets (from ce. 
260 B.c. to 49 a.p.) and of the planetary tables 
(from c. 230 to c. 30 B.C.). 

Volume 3 contains transcriptions of the tables, 
that is, long series of sexagesimal numbers written 
in our style (e.g., 3, 35, 28 means 3 plus 35/60 
plus 28/3600) with very few symbols or names of 
units. To the non-initiate (and this includes al- 
most every Assyriologist) these tables are as her- 
metic as the cuneiforms themselves, The last 28 
tables display photographs of selected tablets. 

The editor of mathematical texts has the ad- 
vantage that those tables are to some extent self- 
correcting, as they must be consistent. It is thus 
easier to detect an error (a lapsus of the original 
scribe or a misreading of the modern editor) in 
such a text than it would be in a literary text. 
This is of special importance for the making of 
“joins,” that is, the putting together of tablets or 
fragments which the vicissitudes of excavation or 
business have carried to different repositories. 
Such joins are not impossible to realize in other 
fields, witness some admirable ones which Samuel 
Noah Kramer managed to clinch in the field of 
Sumerian mythology,* but they are more obvious 
and more certain in mathematics and astronomy. 

It is not necessary to insist upon the difficulties 
of such decipherments ; the patience and ability of 
palaeographers pass my understanding. Neuge- 
bauer was lucky in that many of the tablets are 
what we would call “fair copies,” probably the 
final redactions prepared for the temple archives 
and therefore written as clearly as possible. The 
scribes in charge were very conscious of their 
responsibility and often added their names to the 
colophon. As far as the Uruk archives are con- 
cerned, the various scribes belonged to two fami- 
lies, Ekur-Zakir and Sin-leqé-unninni; as the 
names of the scribes are recorded in the usual 
Semitic style “ A son of B son of C,” etc.; it is 
possible to construct the genealogy of those fami- 
lies (p. 14). 

Given the tables and procedure texts, Neuge- 
bauer succeeded in discovering the mathematical 
methods used by the Chaldaean compilers and this 
is explained by him in his introduction (p. 28-40). 


*°S. N. Kramer, Sumerian Mythology, 140 p. (Memoirs 
of the American Philosophical Society, vol. 21, Phila- 
delphia, 1944). 
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His explanations are clear but terse and could not 
be summarized without making them unintelligi- 
ble. For him whose curiosity has been awakened, 
there is no alternative but to study the book itself. 

The bulk of vol. 1 (p. 41-278) is devoted to the 
edition with commentary of the lunar tables. These 
tables were of particular importance because the 
Chaldaean calendar was (like the Jewish one) 
purely lunar; the main duty of the priests-astrono- 
mers was to determine the first visibility of the 
new crescent. The tables indicate a little in ad- 
vance the time when the crescent could be expected 
and thus facilitated the task of the observers. The 
Chaldaean astronomers tried to determine in ad- 
vance the times of conjunction and opposition 
(syzygies), of first and last visibilities and of 
eclipses. Their results were astonishingly good 
(except for eclipses) ; considering their elementary 
mathematical tools they could hardly have been 
better. 

A good proof of their gradual sophistication is 
given by the fact that they used two systems of 
computation, A and B, the main difference between 
which is as follows: In A, the sun was supposed 
to move with constant velocities on two different 
arcs of the ecliptic; in B, the solar speed varied 
gradually throughout the year. The simplest defi- 
nition of both systems is the following graph taken 
from Neugebauer’s book (p. 41): 
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System B is more refined than A, but it does not 
necessarily follow that the latter is more ancient. 
A more refined method may have been used in one 
temple, while a more primitive one was used later 
in another temple. According to Neugebauer’s 
patient analysis of all the lunar ephemerides, that 
is just what happened. 


LUNAR TABLES UrvukK BABYLON 
System A.......... 2 61 
System B.......... 52 27 


Now the Uruk tables extend from 231 to 151 B.c., 
while the Babylon tables extend from 181 B. c. to 
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49 a.p.; that is, the Babylon tables are largely 
posterior to the Uruk ones yet most of them are of 
the A type; the Urugq tables are more ancient and 
are almost exclusively of the B type. 

The weakest part of Chaldaean astronomy is the 
one concerning eclipses and that is not surprising, 
because they neglected an essential element, the 
parallax of sun and moon. There are only three 
tables of eclipses, all in system B, two for lunar 
eclipses, one for a solar one. A tablet which found 
its way from Uruk to the Louvre in two pieces 
(no. 135; Louvre AO 6485 and 6487), contains an 
almost complete 18-year cycle of lunar eclipses. 
That tablet was written in Uruq in 190 B. c. 

The most astonishing feature of the planetary 
ephemerides is that most of them concern Jupiter. 
There are 41 texts and fragments on Jupiter, and 
only 40 on the other four planets together. This 
puzzles me; Jupiter is more brilliant than Sirius, 
the brightest star, but it is less brilliant than 
Venus can be when it is nearest to us. Why were 
they so interested in Jupiter?* In this case, even 
more so than in the lunar one, the Chaldaean as- 
tronomers were not easily satisfied, and they made 
use of at least five different systems of computation 
(at least three variations of A, plus two variations 
of B). “ Procedure” texts explain the methods 
and one of them relative to Mars tries to explain 
the theory behind them (no, 811a, pp. 381-90). 

The following digression may interest orien- 
talists who are not familiar with the history of 
science. Teachers of that history are still very 
rare because few universities or colleges can afford 
such “luxury,” and only a very few universities 
have more than one teacher. This means that if 
he be conscientious he must try to cover somehow 
the whole history of science throughout the ages 
everywhere. It is paradoxical that teachers of 
political history are never expected to cover the 
whole ground; no president or dean would ask the 
same man to teach American history, and also the 
history of the ancient Near East, the history of the 

*From the Babylonian point of view it was the star 
of Marduk, chief god of their pantheon. Hence, the 
Greeks called the same planet Zeus and the Romans, 
Jupiter. This does not answer the question, however. 
Why did the Babylonians associate that particular 
planet, which was not the brightest one, with Marduk? 
They were probably impressed by the extraordinarily 
long period of Jupiter, almost twelve years as compared 
with that of Venus (225 days). Yet Saturn’s period is 
still much longer (29% years) and they knew it. 











Middle Ages and of China. That would seem 
stupid. And yet the historian of science is blandly 
expected to know the whole of history plus the 
whole of science—a pretty big order. 

If he teaches ancient science, he must devote a 
few lectures to Egyptian and Babylonian science, 
and yet he cannot be either an Egyptologist or an 
Assyriologist ; if he wishes to explain the develop- 
ment of science in the Middle Ages, he must devote 
many lectures to Arabic science, and yet he cannot 
be a full-fledged Arabist or he would be nothing 
else. The final result is that he is bound to com- 
mit errors, As far as Egyptian and Babylonian 
science are concerned, the worst and most common 
error is to treat them as if they were wholly 
anterior to the earliest Greek efforts; ° that is just 
as foolish as if a professor of literature would deal 
with English literature as if it were wholly an- 
terior to the American. Much of English litera- 
ture is pre-American, much else is not. Some of 
the Egyptian and Babylonian efforts are very an- 
cient indeed (second and third millennia) and 
definitely pre-Greek ; others are much later. The 
Chaldaean tablets investigated by Neugebauer are 
very late indeed; some of them are almost as late 
as Jesus Christ, who is closer to us than to the 
early Sumerian mathematicians. Sumerian mathe- 
matics influenced the Greeks very deeply and 
traces of its prestige are still obvious in our own 
culture; the position concept in numeration, the 
sexagesimal system of numbers and its extension 
to submultiples as well as to multiples, its exten- 
sion also to metrology, as is the case for the deci- 
mal system today. In the astronomical field, the 
early Babylonians bequeathed the notion of the 
Zodiac (twelve houses of 30° each) serving as a 


° That error, I am sorry to say, will be much aggra- 
vated by the new classification adopted in the Eightieth 
Critical Bibliography of Jsis (XLVI, 111-220, 1955) 
wherein all the Egyptian and Babylonian documents are 
put together under the heading “ Preclassical civiliza- 
tions ” (p. 147-48). Now that is all wrong. Some of the 
Egyptian and Babylonian items are preclassical, many 
others classical or postclassical. Cuneiform documents 
continued to be produced until the first century after 
Christ, and demotic papyri until the sixth cenutry, if 
not later. In other words, some of those papyri were 
written in our own Middle Ages. 

Most books dealing with Egypt and Babylonia in 
general cover those cultures from beginning to end, 
hence to classify them under “ preclassical” (whatever 
that may mean exactly) is very misleading. The only 
place where they belong should be labelled “ Egypt” or 
“ Mesopotamia ” as was done in the old Isis. 
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frame of reference for solar, lunar and planetary 
motions, the main sequences characterising those 
motions, the variable durations of days and nights, 
the use of arithmetic progressions to describe peri- 
odical events, and the application of other arith- 
metical methods to planetary and lunar problems. 
Old Babylonian observations were used by Hip- 
parchos and recorded by Ptolemy; some of those 
observations made it easier for Hipparchos to dis- 
cover the precession of the equinoxes.® In short, 
the influence of ancient Babylonian science upon 
ourselves is truly immense; instead of saying as 
is often done that the roots of our culture are 
Hebrew and Greek, we should say Sumerian, He- 
brew and Greek. On the other hand, Chaidaean 
astronomers have not influenced us at all. 

In spite of the fact that Neugebauer inserted the 
word “ Seleucid period” in his title, I am afraid 
that superficial bibliographers will be bamboozled 
by the words “ Babylonian ephemerides” in the 
same title, for those words generally suggest hoary 
antiquity. I think it is better to say Chaldaean 
which means late Babylonian or Neo-Babylonian 
and does not risk causing any confusion. The 


term Seleucid is better for purely chronological 
reasons,’ but is misleading in another way, for it 


refers to the Hellenistic government, while the 
ephemerides were compiled by native priests. The 
Seleucid empire was very heterogeneous; it was 
never as well organized and as strong as the Lagid 
empire in Egypt and its disaggregation was steady 
with few interruptions. The Seleucid rulers were 
the main champions of Hellenism in Asia, but 
they were not concerned with science. We may be 
sure that they shared the astrological superstitions 


® The idea that Babylonian astronomers discovered the 
precession themselves (P. Schnabel, 1927) is certainly 
wrong; the early history of precession and trepidation 
is very difficult; O. Neugebauer, “The Alleged Baby- 
lonian Discovery of the Precession of the Equinoxes,” 
JAOS LXX (1950), 1-8. 

*The name Chaldaean is sometimes given to the Neo- 
Babylonian empire founded about 625 B.c. and to the 
period following. From 538 to 332 Chaldaea was under 
Persian rule; from 332 to 323 it was ruled by Alexander. 
The Seleucid dynasty lasted from 312 to c. 64 B.C.; 
the Arsacid dynasty ruled the Parthian empire from 
250 B.c. to 226 A.pD.; it ruled part of Babylonia from 
ec. 171 B.c. Most of the tablets investigated by Neuge- 
bauer were written during the Seleucid period. 

The geographical term Chaldaea denotes the region 
from Babylon to the Persian Gulf, chiefly on the Eu- 
phrates side. The cuneiform tables investigated by 
Neugebauer come all of them from that very region. 
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of their people, but they were probably incapable 
of understanding the astronomical work to which 
this book is devoted. There is no evidence that 
they ever took any interest in that work." 

During the last three centuries B. c., three dif- 
ferent kinds of astronomy were cultivated simul- 
taneously within a relatively small area, the Near 
East, (1) the heliocentrical astronomy invented by 
Aristarchos of Samos (III-1 B.c.) ® and still de- 
fended a century later by Seleucos the Babylonian,® 
(2) the geocentrical astronomy which thanks to 
Hipparchos (II-2 B.c.) became the leading as- 
tronomy of the Greeks, (3) the Chaldaean astron- 
omy, concerned exclusively with ephemerides, not 
with theory. 

The first two were essentially of the same kind, 
and hence the discussion might be restricted to two 
terms. (1) and (2) represent Greek astronomy, 
and our own astronomy is derived from both, (3) 
is Chaldaean and as we shall see presently very 
different in purpose and methods. 

It is strange to think that these two kinds of 
astronomy grew at about the same time, the Greek 
one in Alexandria, Rhodos and perhaps Seleuceia- 
Babylonia, the Chaldaean in Babylon and Uruk, 
and that there were frequent communications 
among all those places. 


The Greeks observed the trajectories of the 
planets and tried to account for their shapes in 
geometrical terms. Their purpose has often been 
expressed by the significant phrase owfew ra gat- 
voueva, to account for the phenomena (already ob- 
served or to be observed) ; they assumed that the 
world was well ordered, a cosmos, and they wanted 
to explain that cosmos as faithfully as possible. In 
order to do that they devised elaborate theories; 
Plato’s contemporary, Eudoxos of Cnidos, invented 
the theory of homocentric spheres which was im- 
proved by Callippos and Aristotle, but shown to be 
imperfect by Autolycos of Pitane (IV-2 B.c.). A 
century later, Apollonios of Perga (III-2 b.c.) 


*bis A Bouché-Leclere, Histoire des Séleucides (2 vols., 
Paris, Leroux, 1913-14). 

8 The notation (III-1 B.c.) means first half of the 
third century B.c.; (IV-2) would mean second half of 
the fourth century after Christ. 

® We know him only through Strabin (I-2 B.c.) and 
Plutarchos (I-2). He originated probably in Seleuceia 
on the Tigris; he flourished about the middle of the 
second century B.c. Seleuceia was an important city and 
Seleucos may have done his work there at least for a 
time. 
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originated the theory of epicycles and perhaps also 
the theory of eccentrics. After a little more than 
half a century, both theories were applied master- 
fully by Hipparchos of Nicaia (II-2 3B. c.), who 
was able to give a satisfactory account of the plane- 
tary motions. Hipparchos’ work was eventually 
preserved and amplified in the Almagest of Ptol- 
emy (II-1). This does not concern us at present 
because Ptolemy appeared only later, but Hip- 
parchos was a contemporary of Seleucos and of the 
Chaldaean astronomers. Many of the tablets in- 
vestigated by Neugebauer were written during 
Hipparchos’ lifetime. 

Now those tablets represented a spirit absolutely 
different from that of Hipparchos. The priests- 
astronomers of Chaldaea did not try to explain the 
world in geometrical terms; they accepted it as it 
was. Their main concern was to determine the 
calendar as well as possible and thus be able to 
celebrate religious rites at the proper time; this 
obliged them to compile lunar ephemerides; for 
some reasons which are not clear to me they ex- 
tended the same methods to the five planets; they 
did all this in an empirical way and their methods 
were arithmetical rather than geometrical, because 
they were interested not in trajectories but in 
characteristic phenomena, such as stations, opposi- 
tions, heliacal risings and settings. 

Says Neugebauer (p. 281), “One fact stands 
out when one begins to understand the structure 
of the planetary theory: the minute role played 
by direct observation in the computation of the 
ephemerides. The real foundation of the theory 
is (a) relations between periods, obtainable from 
mere counting, and (b) some fixed arithmetical 
schemes (for corrections depending on the zodiac) 
whose empirical and theoretical foundations to a 
large extent escape us but which are considered to 
be given and not to be interfered with by interme- 
diate observations. It is a strictly MATHEMATICAL 
theory which we are slowly learning to reconstruct 
from our fragments.” 

I take the term mathematical, which Neuge- 
bauer underlines, to be opposed to physical: their 
business was essentially to compute regular tables 
which would harmonize with the phenomena as 
well as possible. It is clear, however, that such 
empirical mathematics is essentially different from 
the Greek mathematical astronomy as developed by 
Eudoxos, Callippos, Aristarchos, Apollonios and 
Hipparchos. 
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To put it briefly (too briefly) the Greeks were 
philosophers as well as geometers, the Chaldaeans 
were empiricists as well as sophisticated calcula- 
tors. Their ephemerides were partly empirical 
and largely a priori; they suggest a complicated 
form of divination rather than a new branch of 
science. 

One should not overlook, however, the fact that 
the priests in charge of the ephemerides were 
hereditary professionals, and such professionals 
tend to be more and more absorbed in the tech- 
nique of their craft and to invent improvements 
(as is proved by the systems A and B and their 
modifications). Their work becomes an end in 
itself; their purpose is no longer religious but 
purely technical, the preparation of better tables. 
They began as priests; they ended as astronomers, 
or perhaps mathematicians. 

One cannot help asking oneself: How was it pos- 
sible for those two different astronomies to develop 
simultaneously in the same general environment? 
For Syria and Mesopotamia were not isolated from 
their western neighbors. The Seleucid rulers and 
their aristocracy were of Macedonian or Greek 
origin; there were in their territory a number of 
Greek settlers many of whom had married native 
women; there was a continual movement to and 
fro of soldiers and merchants, clerks and artisans, 
architects and sculptors, musicians and crafts- 
men,’® poets and philosophers. It is true the 
Chaldaeans spoke their own Semitic dialect, while 
the Greeks and the Hellenizing people spoke Greek, 
but that was not an impassable barrier. The true 
barrier, I am sure, was religious and what would 
be called today nationalistic. The rulers were sur- 
rounded by sycophants as they always are, espe- 
cially under a despotic regime, but the plain people, 
guided and excited by their priests, did everything 
they could to defend their own patrimony, their 
own culture. Anticolonialism has always flour- 
ished sooner or later whenever foreigners have 
tried to rule other nations. Material defense might 
be prohibitive or impossible, spiritual defense 
never was. The Chaldaean priests did not study 
Greek astronomy; not because they could not (it 
was relatively easy for them to master the Greek 


1° The abundance of Hellenistic art in Asia was made 
tangible at an exhibition organized by the Fogg Art 
Museum of Harvard University in the winter of 1954-55. 
Mimeographed catalogue by Benjamin Rowland, Jr. 
(quarto 36 p., Fogg Museum, 1955). 
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language and they were fully aware of astro- 
nomical problems) but because they would not. 
Their astronomy was the scientific armature of 
their folklore, the palladium of their folkways. 

It is easy to understand their spiritual resistance 
because the same has been witnessed over and over 
again in other countries. For example, Ayurveda 
was popular in British India and so was Indian 
astrology; in the great cities Ayurvedic doctors 
plied their trade in the neighborhood of western 
dispensaries and Indian astrologers, around the 
corner of well equipped (western) observatories. 
As a matter of fact, a similar situation can be 
observed to this day in spite of the immense efforts 
made by the Republic of India to promote science 
in every way.'t The people of India continue 
their resistance to western science as if that were 
a relic of colonialism, and something alien to them 
and dangerous. They have not yet understood 
that science is international or supranational and 
that its main function is not to divide nations but 
to unite them. 


It is only in such a manner that the develop- 
ment of Chaldaean astronomy can be understood ; 
it could only develop in an isolated environment, 
and the isolation could be accomplished only be- 
cause of their own religion and chauvinism. 


Another query arises in my mind. Why did 
Chaldaean astronomy begin so late? Why was 
there such an enormous gap between the old Baby- 
lonian astronomy and the new one? Was the old 
science revived as a defense and protest against 
Western pressure? In that case it might well be 
called Seleucid astronomy—the astronomy nega- 
tively created by Seleucid tyranny. 


However you call it, Chaldaean or Seleucid, 
that astronomy came to an end about the time of 
Christ. It ended perhaps because of political vicis- 
situdes, and chiefly because there was nothing left 
to feed it from the outside or the inside. It could 
not progress as Western astronomy did; it was 
engaged in a blind alley and died because of its 
own sterility. There is no record of it in Greek 
literature nor in any literature except its own.’* 


71 In spite also of Indian academies, universities, scien- 
tific societies and of an excellent journal, Science and 
Culture (Isis XXVIII [1948], 243. 

Except in Sanskrit and Tamil, but that was like 
passing from one blind alley into another. See Neuge- 
bauer’s elaborate review of Louis Renou and Jean Fil- 
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It disappeared so completely that nobody knew of 
it until the end of the last century. It was redis- 
covered by three Jesuit fathers, Joseph Epping 
(1835-94), Johann Nepomuk Strassmaier (1846- 
1920), and Franz Xaver Kugler (1862-1929) ; 
their work began about 1881 and ended with Kug- 
ler’s death, or rather it did not end then because 
some of Kugler’s work was published posthumously 
as late as 1935, twenty years ago. Neugebauer 
began his own research at about that time. His 
work is very fittingly dedicated to those three pio- 
neers. Much of that early work remained un- 
noticed ; the first item to be more widely discussed 
was Father Kugler’s Die babylonische Mondrech- 
nung (Freiburg, 1900), hardly more than half a 
century ago. 

Until 1881, Chaldaean astronomy was as com- 
pletely unknown as if it had never been. But there 
is worse to be said: the development of astronomy 
would have been exactly the same as it was if the 
Chaldaeans of the Seleucid period had not written 
any one of their tablets. 

I have remarked about that it would be unpar- 
donable for a teacher of the history of science not 
to speak of the oriental science which flourished 
long before the beginning of Hellenic culture. If 
his course on ancient science had to be completed 
in, say, thirty-five lectures, he would be obliged to 
devote at least three or four to pre-Hellenic sci- 
ence.** Now what should the same teacher do with 
regard to Chaldaean astronomy? I do not hesitate 
to say that the best that he could do would be to 
leave it out, or to refer to it incidentally in a lec- 
ture on Hipparchos. 

Please do not misunderstand me and do not mis- 
quote me. All I mean is that the teacher who is 
asked to cover the whole of ancient science in 35 
lectures must restrict himself to the essential, to 


liozat (editors): L’Inde classique, Manuel des études 
indiennes, vol. 2, Hanoi, EFEO, 1953 (Archives inter- 
nationales d@histoire des sciences, no. 31, 166-73; Paris, 
1955), p. 168. 

A little of Indian astronomy percolated into Arabic 
and Persian astrology and from there into Western writ- 
ings like those of Pietro d’Abano (XIV-1) and into 
the frescoes (c. 1470) of the Schifanoja Museum in 
Ferrara, but none of it ever reached the main stream 
of western astronomy. 

187 am guided in saying this by my own experience, 
for I have often offered such a course to my Harvard 
students. Ancient science was covered in 33 to 35 lec- 
tures; I was obliged to modify repeatedly the program 
of those lectures, that is, the selection of topics, but pre- 
Hellenic science was always given its full share. 
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the main story; he cannot afford to be sidetracked 
by aberrant developments such as Chaldaean as- 
tronomy, ancient Chinese astronomy, or Maya as- 
tronomy.’* I do not say that those developments 
are not important or not interesting. 

On the contrary, they are extremely interesting 
for two reasons. First, as the astronomical phe- 
nomena to be registered or explained are the same 
all over the earth and as the observers, however 
different, are essentially alike, their astronomies 
must include common elements. It is very impor- 
tant to discover those elements, for they may help 
us better to appreciate the unity of mankind. Sec- 
ond, it is equally important, not simply for his- 
torians of science but also for anthropologists to 
find the characteristics of those astronomies, for 
they will help us to understand their creators. We 
have already indicated the differences between 
Chaldaean and Greek astronomies; those peoples 
were working at the same time in the same cli- 
mate; their astronomical differences will help us 
to define their own. 

It is not possible to investigate those differences 
now and here, but one of them is so curious that I 
beg leave to describe it; it concerns astrology. It 
is generally agreed that astrology began in Chal- 
daea but was developped chiefly in Ptolemaic 
Egypt, and later in the Greco-Roman world. The 
first known horoscope is a cuneiform tablet in the 
Bodleian referring to the date 29 April 410 B.c.; 
the second is another tablet in the Pierpont Mor- 
gan library, referring to 4(?) April 263 B.c.* 
The great mass of early horoscopes, however, is 
Greek; a corpus of them is being prepared by 
Neugebauer and Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen. 

One would expect the Chaldaeans to be deeply 
interested in astrology *° and the Greeks of Egypt 


14 To put it otherwise, he must restrict himself to the 
main stations on the road to modern science and avoid 
the intriguing bypaths leading nowhere. 

15 Frederick H. Cramer, Astrology in Roman Law and 
Politics (quarto, 292 p., Philadelphia, American Philo- 
sophieal Society, 1954), p. 5-6. 

1° The more so because the name Chaldaean was early 
given astrological and occult implications. One of the 
meanings of the Greek word Chaldaios was astrologer. 
The Chaldaeans seem to have deserved their bad reputa- 
tion in other ways. 

This is another reason for saying Chaldaean astronomy 
instead of Seleucid astronomy. It is clear that if we 
use the adjective Chaldaean only for bad things and 
Seleucid for good ones, the poor Chaldaeans are hope- 


lessly traduced. It is as if in British India, supersti- 


or elsewhere to reject it. It turns out that the 
truth is the very opposite of our expectation. 


There is not a trace of astrology in the tablets 
edited by Neugebauer; on the other hand, there 
was quite a little astrological literature in the 
Ptolemaic world. The famous book ascribed to 
“ Nechepsé-Petosiris ” dates probably of the same 
time as Hipparchos, Seleucos and many cuneiform 
tablets. What is more significant, however, is this, 
Hipparchos, the greatest astronomer of this age, 
was also a defender of astrology. The creator of 
the Almagest was also the creator of the first 
scientific treatise on astrology, the Tetrabiblos; 
Ptolemy lived in the second century after Christ, 
but his work was largely derived from that of Hip- 
parchos, The Almagest was the astronomical bible 
until the seventeenth century; the Tetrabiblos is 
the main astrological treatise to this very day.’ 

How can one account for that unexpected aber- 
ration’ The main purpose of the astrologers was 
(and is) the drawing of horoscopes, that is, the 
determination of the relative positions of planets 
and stars at the very time (day and hour) of a 
man’s birth. The astrologers claimed that a cor- 
rect interpretation of the horoscope enabled them 
to predict that man’s fate. That was as foolish 
as any other form of divination but seemed 
scientific because the drawing of the horoscope was 
a scientific procedure requiring sound astronomi- 
cal knowledge and good tables. 

It so happened, however, that the Chaldaean 
ephemerides were not handy for that purpose, 
while the Greek knowledge and tables lent them- 
selves very well to it. This was purely accidental; 
the Greeks did not formulate astronomical theories 
for the sake of astrology, yet they were very well 
prepared for the acceptance of astrological fancies 
because of their astral religion, clearly explained 
in the Epinomis by Plato or by one of his disciples. 
That religion seemed to them more rational and 
more acceptable than their fantastic mythology. 
From astral religion to astrology was an easy step 
down and the political and economic miseries of 
their age pushed them to take it. 


tions had been ascribed to Indians and science exclu- 
sively to England. That was sometimes done, but it was 
very unfair. 

17 Discussion of the Tetrabiblos and its tradition in 
Sarton, Ancient Science and Modern Civilization (112 p., 
Lincoln, University of Nebraska Press, 1954), p. 59-64, 
70-71. 
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Both our astronomy and our astrology stem 
from Greek examples, especially from Hipparchos 
and Ptolemy ; they would be the same if the Seleu- 
cid tablets had never been written, or had never 
been discovered and deciphered. 

We must be very grateful, however, to the old 
scribes and to the new palaeographers like Neuge- 
bauer. Thanks to their devotion, new aspects of 
science have been revealed to us. We can do very 
well without Chaldaean astronomy, even as we can 
do without tables of trigonometric functions or 


without quaternions, but those great achievements 
have not been made in vain. 

The book is beautifully got up and its price is 
very moderate. We owe much gratitude to the 
author and not a little to the master printer and 
to the Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton, 
New Jersey, whose enlightened generosity made 
this publication possible. We much hope that Dr. 
Neugebauer will eventually give us the larger His- 
tory of Ancient Astronomy to which he refers in 
his preface. 





THE LAURENTIAN BIBLE OF MARCO POLO 


BoLESLAW SZCZESNIAK 


UNIVERSITY OF NoTRE DAME 


IT IS IN TRIBUTE to Messer Marco Polo, whose 
seven-hundredth anniversary the City of Venice 
and the world celebrated last year,* that I have 
undertaken this short paper for the American 
Oriental Society having now its annual meeting in 
Toronto conjointly with the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis.? 

The organizers of the exhibition, “ L’Asia nella 
Cartografia degli Occidentali,” reviewed the efforts 
to bring out the genuine documents from those in 
Marco Polo’s possession : manuscripts, maps, books, 
transmitted from him. Nothing new was found.? 
His great geographic legacy was presented by the 
most interesting exhibition arranged in the Biblio- 
teca di San Marco in Venice by Signora Dr. Tullia 
Leporace, its scholarly director. 

In the catalogue by the celebrated Antonio 
Maria Biscioni (1674-1756), Prefect of the Biblio- 
teca Medicea Laurenziana,* in vol. I (1752), p. 


*I am grateful to the American Philosophical Society 
for a grant-in-aid, enabling me to undertake in 1954 re- 
search in European archives and in Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana. 

*This paper was read on April 19, 1955, before the 
Society meeting at Toronto. 

*Cf. also Tullia Gasparrini Leporace, Mostra L’Asia 
nella Cartografia degli Occidentali. (Venezia, Biblioteca 
Nazionale Marciana, exhib., June 19-October 10, 1954), 
p. 3. 

* Biscionius, Antonio Maria, Bibliothecae Medico-Lau- 
rentianae catalogus ab Antonio Maria Biscionio S.T.D. 
et basilicae S. Laurentii canonico ac eiusdem bibliothecae 
regio praefecto sub auspiciis Francisci Romanorum im- 


121, there is an entry connected with Marco Polo 
which we may render into English as follows: 


The Vulgate edition of the Latin Bible which was 
found in this library at the end of the last century, and 
to it the following written testimony was attached: 

“The Holy Bible found in China in the possession of 
a native living in the City of Xam Xo, Nanking Province. 
He maintained that the Bible was a family possession 
descending to him from the times of the royal dynasty 
of Yuén, the house of the Western Tartars who occupied 
China over four hundred years ago. With the Tartars 
came Marcus the Venetian, who probably brought the 
Bible from Europe himself; if not he, then some other 
European. Confidence must rest upon native informa- 
tion. So I judge. [signed] Philippe Couplet, S.J., 
Procurator [of the Society] in China who came to 
Rome.” 

Latin parchment codex, manuscript of about the thir- 
teenth century, incomplete and very lacerated, in octavo.* 


peratorii magni Etruriae ducis, etc. etc. etc. digestus 
atque editus. Tomus primus codices orientales complec- 
tens. Florentiae. Anno M.DCC LII, Ex Imperiali Typo- 
graphio, superiorum adprobatione, 4 vols., 1752-1770. 

* Cf. Biscioni, op. cit., I, 121: Biblia Latina vulgatae 
editionis, quae e Sina in hac Bibliotheca dicta fuere, 
prope praeteriti saeculi finem: cuique inscriptum testi- 
monium adnexum fuit. “S. Biblia inventa in Sina apud 
Ethnicum quemdam commorantem in civitate, Xam Xo 
dicta, Provinciae Nankini. Affirmabat hie ea esse a 
maioribus suis relicta iam inde a temporibus familiae 
regiae, yiién dicta, quae fuit Tartarorum Occidentalium 
qui a 400 & amplius annis Sinam occuparunt, cum 
quibus venit Marcus Venetus, qui probabiliter ex Europa 
eam secum attulerit, aut quivis alius Europaeus. Fides 
sit penes authorem Ethnicum. Ita censeo Philippus 
Couplet S. I. e Sina in Urbem Procurator.” Cod. Lat. 
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The information noted by A. M. Biscioni is 
clear, dry and non-committal. He refers to the 
still preserved manuscript Bible in the Laurenti- 
ana, but he does not evaluate the exactness of 
Philippe Couplet’s (1624-1692) information, nor 
does he state explicitly that the Bible was brought 
from China by Couplet. Rather Biscioni implies 
that the manuscript was secured by the missionary 
in China, and consequently donated to the library 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. In addition to 
Couplet’s testimony that the book was found in 
China, there is the impressive fact that the Bible, 
even to this day, remains wrapped in yellow Chi- 
nese silk. 

The present condition of the manuscript of the 
Bible is extremely poor. So long ago as 1756 
Andrea Guilianelli, the Librarian of the Biblioteca 
Medicea, tried to restore the manuscript and asked 
B. Spiombi, a Florentine expert in the restoration 
of ancient manuscripts, what could be done to save 
the codex from destruction. The expert, according 
to the note left by Giulianelli, “ aveva exclusa la 
possibilita di un restauro.” In 1928 Professor 
Rostagno, Conservator of the Manuscripts of the 
Laurentian Library, returned to the Marco Polo 
Bible and left a note with an observation that 
restoration of the manuscript was possible but not 
convenient. He remarked that as far as the text 
of the manuscript Bible of the thirteenth century 
is concerned, it is of no particular interest; and 
that Italian libraries as well as the Laurentiana 
itself had better manuscripts of the thirteenth cen- 
tury Bible. 

Any handling or scrutinizing of the manuscript 
in its present state is impossible. As the current 
Director of the Laurentian Library, Signora Dr. 
B. Maraceli, asserted, the folio leaves of the manu- 
script could not be separated one from another 
without causing the complete ruin of the manu- 
script. It is hoped only that the manuscript will 
be sufficiently restored so it may be handled by 
scholars. Perhaps future examination will make 
it possible to decide whether it really belonged to 
Marco Polo while he sojourned in China or to 
“some other European.” 

I think that the sad deterioration of the manu- 
script can be attributed not only to the use of the 
Bible by its original owner but chiefly to the vicis- 


membr. MS. saec. circiter XIII sed mancus, ae valde 
lacer in 8.—The manuscript’s measurement is 11 em. by 
16.5 em. 


situdes of preservation in its Chinese environment. 
The codex, however, shows strong evidence of the 
constant use of the book. It was possible to open 
the Bible at the Book of Kings and the Book of 
Esther. The corners of the leaves in these places 
are worn and considerably stained. 

I think that we may speculate as to whether 
Marco Polo was a pious reader of the Bible; in 
my evaluation he was not one to look for daily 
consolation from the Bible. There prevailed the 
strong thirteenth century realisation that the Old 
Testament is not the most edifying portion of 
Holy Scripture; it could even be dangerous to 
some extent for laymen. Some theologically culti- 
vated person obviously and frequently used the 
Bible which, we may call, for convenience, the 
Marco Polo Bible. 

The marginalia—religious in content—so far as 
I could observe, are of the late thirteenth century 
or of the beginning of the fourteenth. Whether 
they are made by the hands of Marco Polo or the 
Older Polos, or by some early Franciscan mis- 
sionary in China—this possibility indeed exists—it 
is impossible to ascertain. The examination of the 
handwriting of the marginalia, their possible tex- 
tual relationship with Marco Polo’s stay in China, 
and their characteristics in general, remains a 
future work dependent upon the restoration of the 
manuscript. 

It seems to me that the librarians of the Lauren- 
tiana were not specially affected by the fact that 
the manuscript brought by Couplet might have 
been the Marco Polo Bible. They were not con- 
cerned much with the restoration of the manu- 
script. A restorative attempt was made in 1756, 
over seventy years after the acquisition of the book 
by the great library. In my judgment the libra- 
rian who accepted the Bible did not treat Couplet’s 
testimony too seriously. At the time it was well 
known that missionaries in China constantly 
looked for evidence which would help to establish 
an opinion that Christianity had enjoyed past suc- 
cess in its relations with China and the Far East. 
The missionaries elaborated on this line by stres- 
sing the legend of St. Thomas the Apostle in 
India, by the discovery of the Nestorian Inscrip- 
tions in Hsi-an Fu in 1625 narrating the Christian 
faith and the introduction of Christianity to China 
in A.D. 635, by references to the Franciscan mis- 
sionaries in North China in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, and by the almost constant 
references to Marco Polo’s description of China. 
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Jesuit writers were less generous in giving due 
credit to the early Franciscan missionaries: they 
found them bitter competitors in seventeenth cen- 
tury Chinese missions, 

The strange indifference of the Laurentian 
scholarly librarians to the Marco Polo Bible, dis- 
covered in China and preserved by them, may be 
attributed to the fact that they undoubtedly knew 
much more Italico about the personality of Couplet. 

Couplet’s arrival in Europe was spectacular.’ It 
was marked by ostentatious visits to Pope Innocent 
XI, to King Louis XIV, and to celebrated scholars 
in several European countries. The Procurator of 
Chinese missions was accompanied by a Chinese 
scholar, Shen Fu-tsung,* who aroused curiosity at 
the court of James II, as well as at the court of 
Versailles. He arranged also for Shen’s visit to 
Oxford so that he could encounter the eminent 
orientalist, Thomas Hyde (1636-1703) .° 

The visiting missionary established friendly re- 
lationships with amateurish orientalists like An- 
dreas Miiller (1630-1694), Protestant Pastor in 
Pomerania among the Poles, and Christian Ment- 
zel (1622-1701), a physician, both curators of the 
Berlin Library of Kurfiirst Friedrich Wilhelm 
(1657-1713).7. He also cooperated with Andreas 
Cleyer (f. 1680), the First Physician of the Dutch 
East India Company in Java. These scholars were 
plagiarists of Michael Boym’s (1612-1659) works 
and of the manuscripts left by the Polish Jesuit to 
Couplet. He apparently also visited the court of 


°Cf. L. Pfister, Notices biographiques et bibliographi- 
ques (2 vols., Shanghai, 1932-1934), I, 308-309; V. 
Pinot, La Chine et la formation de Vesprit philosophique 
en France (1640-1740) (Paris, 1932), pp. 44-46. 

*I am working on larger paper on Shen Fu-tsung. 
The reader, however, may find some information about 
him in the following sources: J. F. L. Duyvendak, 
“Bodleiana,” T‘oung Pao, XXXIV _ (1938), 228-230; 
H. Cordier La Chine en France au XVIIIe siécle (Paris, 
1910), pp. 131-132; G. Sharpe, Syntagma dissertationum 
quas olim auctor doctissimus Thomas Hyde S.T.P. 
separatim edidit ... (2 vols., London, 1767), see Pro- 
legomena de vita et scriptis ... , vol. I: Bodleian 
Quarterly Record, VIII (1936), 228; ibid., ser. 2, IV 
(1952), 60. 

* Cf. B. SzezeSniak, “ The Beginnings of Chinese Lexi- 
cography in Europe with Particular Reference to the 
Work of Micahael Boym (1612-1659),” Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, LXVIII, 164-165; also pref- 
ace in Julius Klaproth’s Verzeichniss der chinesischen 
und mandshuischen Biicher und Handschriften der K6- 
niglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin (Paris, 1822). 
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Cosimo III in Florence to whom, so it appears, he 
presented the Bible of Marco Polo. 

Couplet came with costly gifts from China: a 
golden chalice with artistic ornaments for St. Ig- 
natius’ Chapel offered by the pious Madame Can- 
dide Hsii” (1607-1680), who gave another chalice 
to the sepulchre of St. Francis de Xavier in Goa 
and who also sent through Couplet several em- 
broideries for European Jesuit churches. Couplet 
offered to the Pope four hundred volumes of Chi- 
nese books published by Jesuit missionaries. He 
also gave to the Grand Duke of Tuscany a manu- 
script Bible found in China, which belonged to the 
wondrous traveller, Marco Polo, a Bible which 
after four hundred years returned to Italy.° 

This gift, outside its splashy character and sig- 
nificance, is particularly interesting for any anti- 
quarian search into the history of the Venetian 
merchant-traveller, about whom so many falsifica- 
tions and forgeries appeared later after the publi- 
cation of his stories by Giovanni Battista Ramusio 
in 1559. 

It may be added, however, without significance 
to our subject, that this Belgian Jesuit—a man, so 
far as I can assess, of rather sensational behaviour 
—lacked the virtue of prudence and perhaps of 
modesty. Even his return to China was tragically 
spectacular. On the Dutch boat travelling to 
Macao he was crushed by a falling box during a 
sea storm in 1692.7° 

Taking under consideration all these activities 
of the roving missionary across Europe, I cannot 
resist having suspicions about the exactness of 
Couplet’s testimony. His reference to the infor- 
mation of the Chinese native seems to be a pium 
desiderium, and the reservation that the Bible 
might have been brought to China by an European 
during the Yuan dynasty is more reliable. Any 
way the Bible, as it is, is connected with the name 


of Marco Polo. 
Bd * 


* * Po 


8 Cf. L. Pfister, op. cit., I, 308; A. W. Hummel, Emi- 
nent Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period (1644-1712) (2 vols., 


Washington, 1943-1944), I, 318, II, 793. Couplet pub- 
lished the life of Candide Hsii, Histoire d’une chretienne 
de la Chine, Candide Hiu ... Paris, 1688. See also 
Pasquale D’Elia, Fonti Ricciane, documenti originali 
concernenti Matteo Ricci e la storia delle prime relazioni 
tra VEuropa e la Cina (1579-1615) (3 vols., Roma, 1942- 
1949), II, 253 n. 3. 

* Cf. also P. D’Elia, op. cit., I, p. lxxiii. 

1° See L. Pfister, op. cit., I, 309-310. 
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Identification of Couplet’s “Xam Xo in the 
Nanking Province ” is difficult to establish. Cou- 
plet’s romanization is quite inadequate to deter- 
mine with all certainty whether it is Ch‘ang-chou 
Fu° prefecture and city in Kiangsu Province, or 
Ch‘ang-chou,’ a district in the same province. 
There are also other places having names with 
sounds corresponding to Couplet’s Xam Xo—es- 
pecially Ch‘ang-shu,® the name of a district as 
well as of a city in Su-chou Fu,‘ where Couplet 
worked as a missionary. Here he met the cele- 
brated Wu Li® (1632-1718), an artist and later 
Chinese Jesuit, who was baptized under the name 
of Simon-Xavier, about 1680, probably by Fran- 
cois de Rougemont (1624-1676).17 Wu’s ancestor 
of ten generations back, named Wu No® (1372- 
1457) was a vice-president of the Censorate of 
Nanking.’* He, Wu Li, accompanied Couplet to 
Rome, but interrupted his trip in Macao where he 
entered the Jesuit novitiate. 

These points showing the association of Couplet 
with Wu and his ancestral place where Jesuit mis- 
sionaries worked tempts us to accept, perhaps, 
Xam Xo as corresponding to Ch‘ang-shu.° If so, 
why didn’t Couplet associate the manuscript Bible 
with the Wu family? Such a linking would show 
—very plausibly—the continuity of the Western 
tradition in China as connected with the preserva- 
tion of the manuscript Bible. The ancestor of 
Fr. Wu was born in 1372, eighty years after Marco 
Polo left China for Italy in 1292. But Couplet, in 
spite of the great convenience of this supposition, 
said that the manuscript, “S. Biblia inventa in 
Sina apud Ethnicum quemdam,” and added 
“ Marcus Venetus qui probabiliter ex Europa eam 
secum attulerit, aut quivis alius Europeus.” 

Whether the manuscript Bible brought by Cou- 
plet from China has some association with Fr. Wu 
and his ancestor of the Nanking Censorate—this 
question I have been unable to ascertain. The 
present paper, as I have remarked, cannot allow 
definite conclusions until the manuscript can be 
repaired. Perhaps the marginalia of the manu- 
script may offer additional clues towards the as- 
certainment of the ownership and of the date of 
the use of the Bible in China along with other 
information. 

Another substitution, Ch‘iian-chou! for Xam 


™ Cf. L. Pfister, op. cit., I, 333-337; and A. Hummel, 
op. cit., I, 876. 
* Cf. A. Hummel, op. cit., II, 875-876. 


Xo, has an important association with the Bible 
mentioned by the author of the Novus atlas Si- 
nensis (1655),?* Martinus Martini (1614-1661), 
The remarkable editor and co-author of the first 
Chinese atlas published in Europe says that in the 
Province of Fukien, in the City of Changchev there 
are many relics of an old and vanquished Chris- 
tianity, and also that he and his Jesuit companions 
saw here a manuscript parchment codex in greater 
part the Holy Scripture in Latin. He tried to 
obtain the book but he could not get it from the 
heathen even for money, as it had been kept in his 
family for many generations.‘* Still, Martini’s 
expression “ maxima Scripturae sacrae pars Latine 
erat inscripta ” permits us to assume that the rest 
of the codex was not Latin. Perhaps it was Chi- 
nese. The Laurentian Bible is a Latin manuscript 
in the style of Northern Italy. And Martini’s 
Ch‘iian-chou is in Fukien Province, identified by 
him as Zartem or Zaitun. Undoubtedly, Martini’s 
Changchev in Fuhkien is different from Couplet’s 
Xam Xo in Kiangsu. We should, therefore, limit 
our search to Kiangsu Province rather. 

The first person to take casual interest in Marco 
Polo’s Laurentian Bible was perhaps the venerable 
scholar Arthur C. Moule in his excellent work the 


13 Novus atlas Sinensis a Martino Martinio Soc. Iesu 
descriptus et Seren.mo Archiduci Leopoldo Guilielmo 
Austriaco dedicatus. Amstelodami, 1655; see also L. 
Pfister, op. cit., I, 260-261; H. Cordier, Bibliotheca 
Sinica (5 vols., Paris, 1904-1924), I, 182-183. 

14 Cf. Martinus Martini, Novus atlas Sinensis, pp. 125- 
126: Urbi huie nomen primum sub Tanga inditum 
familia reperio, ac tum primum civitatis eam donatam 
esse praerogativa: Juena paulo post familia urbem 
statuit, simulque civitatem Nancing aedificavit, quae res 
omnino persuadet, locum hune jam tum a plurimis navi- 
bus frequentatum, ac M. Pauli Zartem hic alicubi fuisse, 
accedit quod in hac urbe multa eaque luculenta reperta 
sint Christianorum vestigia, intraque ipsa moenia 
sculpti lapides non pauci, quibus salutiferae Crucis sig- 
num visitur impositum, atque etiam sanctissimae Vir- 
ginis Dei genitricis Mariae, cum caelestibus geniis in 
terram prostratis imagines cum duabus pendulis lucer- 
nulis, imo et in praefecti cuiusdam palatio reperta est 
pulcherrima crux marmorea, hane obtenta ab eo facul- 
tate inde eduxere Christiani, ac in nostro urbis hujus 
templo summa cum pietate atque apparatu collocavere. 
Vidi etiam una cum sociis hie apud litteratum quendam 
volumen vetus, Gothicis characteribus diligentissime ex- 
aratum, adhibita fuit papyri loco tenuissima membrana; 
maxima Scripturae sacrae pars Latine erat conscripta; 
tentavi librum ut consequerer; at ejus dominus tametsi 
gentilis, nee prece nec pretio ullo adduci potuit, ut 
traderet, in sua familia per multas jam nepotum proge- 
nies tanquam rarissimum quoddam antiquitatis cimelium 
adservatum illud asserens. 
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Christians in China Before the Year 1550, 
Moule ascribed the origin of the Bible to the 
Franciscan missions in China. He also stated that 
the codex was obtained by Couplet “towards the 
end of the seventeenth century ” at Ch‘ang-chou in 
Kiangsu.7® But there are two Ch‘ang-chou%? in 
Kiangsu. Which one did Moule mean? 

The opinion of Moule has a certain grey pre- 
ponderance. Nevertheless, he did not have any 
notable evidence, especially any confirming that 
the Bible belonged to the Franciscans; neither did 
he have additional proof that the place was 
Ch‘ang-chou,® nor was he exact about the time of 
the acquisition of the Bible by Couplet. Couplet 
left Macao for Europe on December 5, 1681. 

Moule also made a mistake in transcribing the 
name of the place at which the Bible was found as 
given in Biscionio’s catalogue. Instead of Xam 
Xo he wrote Cham Xo. This mistake may be ac- 
counted for, since he remarked speculatively that 
“it seems quite possible that this is the book which 
Martini says he saw at Chang-chou,’ even if he did 
not confuse Chang-chou [in Fuhkien] with Ch‘ang- 
chou [in Kiangsu].”?* Here there is no doubt 
that Martini meant Ch‘iian-chou,! Marco Polo’s 
Zaitun. We may be sure that Martini, who stayed 
in Ch‘iian-chou Fu, did not confuse its name with 
the name of another city, especially of that prov- 
ince. And we have no justifiable reason to doubt 
Martini’s exactitude. The construction of Moule’s 
short paragraph is wholly erroneous. 

But we should take into account the work of 
early Franciscan missionaries in China who with- 
out doubt laboured among the infidels with Scrip- 
tural texts. The most prominent Minorite who 
came to Khanbalik (Peking) in 1293 was Arch- 
bishop Giovanni de Monte Corvino (ca. 1247- 
ca. 1328). On January 8, 1305, he wrote from 
Peking to the Vicar of the Gazar Custody of the 


**T have in my disposal the first edition published in 
London by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge, 1930. For the Christianity in China during Marco 
Polo’s stay with valuable remarks and identification of 
names, see A. C. Moule, “ Notices of Christianity in 
China. Extracted from Marco Polo,” Journal of the 
North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, XLV 
(1914), pp. 19-37. Marco Polo also recorded the ex- 
istance of Christian communities in Cinghianfu or Chén- 
chiang Fu.! See A. C. Moule, “Christians at Chén- 
chiang Fu,” T‘oung Pao, XVI (1915), 627-686, with a 
table and two maps. 

*° Cf. A. C. Moule, op. cit., p. 85. 

*" Thid., p. 86. 


Franciscans ** that his Chinese choir boys not only 
recited the Latin office but “several of them are 
writing out psalters and other necessary books.” 
He himself copied for them thirty sets of the office 
psalms with hymns and two breviaries.*® 

The archbishop knew the Mongol language into 
which he translated the New Testament and the 
Psalms perfectly. He celebrated Mass in Mon- 
golian but in the Latin rite, “in lictera et lingua 
illa.” Still he asks his confreres to send to him 
Bibles, a graduale and psaltery, an antiphonary 
and lives of the saints; but significantly he adds 
that he has with him a portable breviary with short 
lessons and a small missal.*° 

The activity of the archbishop, so far as we can 
ascertain, introduced the religious and Scriptural 
manuscript books into Peking, and later they may 
have brought out to other places in China. But 
before him, Friar William of Rubruck (1215- 
1270), who went to the Tartars in 1253, relates 
in his Jtinerarium that he had with him on his way 
to the Grand Khan in Mongolia one cart loaded 
with books and liturgical vestments. Among the 
books he displayed to Sartach, son of Badu, was a 
Bible, a gift of Louis IX to the friar, and a beauti- 
fully illustrated psaltery, a gift from the Queen of 
France, “wherein there were goodly pictures.” ** 
Leaving the court of Sartach he was cheated by a 
Nestorian priest out of many of the books he had 
in the cart. Among the books he was fortunate 
to save were, a Bible (“tota sacra Scriptura”), 
Peter of Lombard’s Libri IV Sententiarum, and 
some other books which he liked especially. But 
he did not dare to take the psalter of his “lady 
the queen,” as it was too well known for its golden 
pictures.”* 

To that “ Biblical ” adventure of Friar William 
we may add his meeting with Mangu Khan in 
Karakorum in 1254. When the friar entered the 


18 For the Crimean or Gazar Custody of Franciscans, 
see Anastasius Van Den Wyngaert (ed.), Sinica Fran- 
ciscana (Quaracchi-Firenze, 1929), vol. I, Itinera et re- 
lationes Fratrum Minorum saeculi XIII et XIV, I, 
LXXII-LXXITI. 

19 Thid., I, 347-348. 

20 Tbid., p. 250. 

21 Cf. Sinica Franciscana, I, 201-202, and the English 
quotation from C. R. Beazley (ed.), The Texts and 
Versions of John De Plano Carpini and William De 
Rubruquis as Printed for the First Time by Hakluyt in 
1598 Together with Some Shorter Pieces (London, Hak- 
luyt Society, 1903), p. 211. 

22 Sinica Franciscana, p. 204. 
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court chapel in which the Khan was awaiting him, 
he held in his arms before him the Bible and the 
breviary, and being ordered not to sing psalms he 
intoned the hymn “Veni, Sancte Spiritus.” 
Mangu, attracted by the Western liturgical books, 
asked with much curiosity to be shown the Bible 
and the breviary; he also inquired about the pic- 
tures in the books. The Khan liked the Bible very 
much. This meeting in the Nestorian chapel to- 
gether with admiration of the Bible ended with the 
blessing of the wine in the cup of the Queen. 
During the repeated drinking of the wine by 
Mangu’s Queen, Friar William sang his Latin 
psalms. He observed that “everyone was a little 
drunk, . . . and then the queen herself, tottering 
with drunkenness, mounted her chariot in the 
midst of the singing and the howling of the priests, 
and went her way.” ** 

The interest in the Bible displayed by prominent 
Mongols had various motivations: many members 
of the Chinghis Khan family-clan were already in- 
troduced to the rudiments of Christian teaching by 
the Nestorian priests; they were interested in the 
execution of the beautiful manuscript of the West- 
ern liturgical books, and no doubt they desired to 
have the Bible, a Book of Revelation. We do not 
know what happaned to the Bible of William of 
Rubruck, It might have remained in Central Asia 
with the Khan’s family. It was not illustrated 
like the breviary, but it must have been elegantly 
written like the present manuscript of the Lau- 
rentiana, with delicate initials and colored letters 
of the text. The other Bibles of the fourteenth 
century Franciscans, with the liquidation of their 
missions, remained in China. The Laurentian copy 
may be one of them. 

Many contemporary historians exaggerate their 
picture of an all-permeating Biblical knowledge 
among the medieval people. The Bible was a cor- 
nerstone to the clerical scholar, but not to the vil- 
lagers, and not to the middle class city inhabitants 
who could not afford to buy a costly parchment copy 
of a bulky manuscript volume of the Bible. 


And I wonder whether the young Marco Polo— 
he was sixteen when he started the fabulous trip 
to China—could have developed the habit of Scrip- 
tural reading and, whether going on so long and 
arduous a trip he could take with him in his travel 
bags the bulky volume of the Scriptures. His 


28 Thid., p. 259. 
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father perhaps would have more room for jewels or 
other lucrative merchandise. 

I would not like to reflect upon the faith of 
Marco Polo, but I could not find any place in his 
narration which could give evidence of any special 
Christian piety. He, like everybody else in the 
Middle Ages, divided people into Christians and 
non-Christians. He did not deplore the idolators’ 
spiritual fate nor did he wish them converted to 
Christianity neither did he condemn them to hell. 
He also told the story of the Nestorians in Mon- 
golia or Northern China without any qualifications 
as to their Christianity and their non-recognition 
of the Pope as the head of their church. There is 
no direct quotation from the Bible or allusion to 
Biblical stories in the long narrative of his travels 
among idolaters. 

Even Marco Polo’s mention that the province 
of Tenduc, or T‘ien-te,* in Mongolia,** “is the 
place that in our country is known as Gog and 
Magog,” ** is taken from the Moslem literary tra- 
dition as well as from the cycle of legends of 
Alexander the Great so popular in the medieval 
stories,*° and not from the Bible. 


Marco Polo also tells the story of the Three 
Magi, a story which he collected “in Persia in the 
city of Sava, whence the three Magi set out when 
they came to adore Jesus Christ.” ** The story, as 
he strictly and extensively dwells upon it, was re- 
ceived from the local people. Marco Polo deduced 
from it that the people worshiped fire which “ de- 
scended from Heaven and came straight to the 
well into which the stone had been thrown,” by one 
of the Magi. The stone was given to him by the 
Child Jesus. The story is not a Biblical drawing 


24Cf. P. Pelliot, “ Chretiens d’Asie Centrale et d’Ex- 
tréme-Orient,” T‘oung Pao, XV (1914), 623-644, espec. 
630, 634. W. Rockhill, Diary of A Journey Through 
Mongolia and Tibet (Washington, 1894) p. 18, identifies 
M. Polo’s Tendue with modern T‘u-ch‘éng.™ 

2°Cf. H. Yule (ed.), The Book of Ser Marco Polo 
(2 vols., London, 1903), I, 284-295; N. M. Penzer (ed.), 
The Most Noble and Famous Travels of Marco Polo... 
(London, 1937), pp. 58, 193; A. Ricci (er.), The Travels 
of Marco Polo (London, 1950), p. 95; L. F. Benedetto, 
Marco Polo Il Millione (Firenze, 1928), p. 61. 

2¢Cf. Leonardo Olschki, Marco Polo’s Precursors 
(Baltimore, 1943), p. 2 n. 3, p. 62 n. 63. H. Yule in 
his Cathay and the Way Thither: Being a Collection of 
Mediaeval Notices of China (4 vols., London, 1915-1916, 
gives several textual evidences of the medieval legend of 
Gog and Magog. 

27 Cf. A. Ricci’s translation, The Travels, pp. 34-36. 
The same story is in other texts of Marco Polo’s relation. 
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of the Three Kings at Bethlehem. The association 
of the fire worshippers in Persia with the Three 
Kings is more anti-Biblical than it is Christian. 
He concludes with the assertion: “ All these things 
were told Messer Marco Polo by the people of the 
town. AND THEY ARE ALL TRUTH.” *® This is suifi- 
cient evidence that if he had really known, pos- 
sessed and read the Bible, he would not have 


stressed the truth of the Persian legend. 


28 Ibid., p. 36. 
a. cise f. BRIN AF 
b. HBA g. Sie 
c. HRIN EF h. Sah 
d. Sev i, FRI 
e. Teh 


The gathered evidence does not permit us to 
conclude that the preserved Laurentian codex of 
the Bible found in China in the seventeenth cen- 
tury belonged to Marco Polo. Undoubtedly it was 
a book left by some “other European,” perhaps 
during the first Franciscan missions in the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century. Couplet’s ascription 
of the Bible to Marco Polo was only an imagina- 
tive guess, still we cannot exclude with all cer- 
tainty the possibility that the Laurentian manu- 
script Bible belonged to the Venetian I] Millione. 


j. fey 
k. Kf 
1. ST AF 
m. -+-R 
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The Abydene Marriage of Pem I 


Among the historical events in the reign of Pepi 
I which subsequently achieved great importance 
in connection with the developments leading 
finally to the break-down of the Old Kingdom, the 
marriage of this Pharaoh into a family of Abydos 
has a dominant role. The present study will be 
restricted to the immediate problem of the mar- 
riage itself, while the questions concerning the 
genealogy of the Abydene family, the political 
reasons which led to this marriage and also its 
historical consequences will be disregarded. 

The main source of our information is the in- 
scription of a vizier D‘w who speaks about his 
family relations. It was found by Mariette reused 
in a later construction, but as far as the origin is 
concerned there can be no doubt whatsoever that 
the block was part of a tomb built in Abydos. 
Although the text has been published several 
times,’ it is advisable to cite here the relevant part 
of it. It is contained on the upper part of a large 
schist pillar where it covers five lines, which are 
separated from the rest of the inscribed surface 
by a horizontal line. In line 2 and 4 representa- 
tions of standing female persons are found which 
by their insignia are clearly characterized as 
queens, while in line 5 the figure of a standing 
man is depicted, the same size as the two queens, 
who represented the owner of the text, the vizier 
Dw. The text reads: ? 


1) hmt-nswt Mryr'-mn-nfr wrt-hts wrt-hs wr-rht 
$mrt-Hr tist-Hr 2) mwt-ngwt-biti Mrnr‘-h w- 
nfr Mry‘r-nh-ns ; 


3) hmt-nswt Mryr-mn-nfr wrt-hts wrt-hs s3t-ntr 
wr-rht gmrt-Hr tist-Hr 4) mwt-nSwt-biti 
Nfrk3r-mn-nh Mryr*-nh-ns ; 


5) Sn.8n tity $3b t3ty D'w. 


* Mariette, Abydos I 2; de Rougé, Inscriptions hiéro- 
glyphiques 153 and 154; Sethe, Urkunden des Alten 
Reiches 117-118; Borchardt, “ Denkmiler des Alten 
Reiches,” in Catalogue Général des Antiquités Egyp- 
tiennes du Musée du Caire, sub. num. 1431; Mariette, 
Fouilles d’Abydos II 15 bis. 

* For the hieroglyphic text, see Urk, I 117, 13—118, 1. 


“King’s wife (of) Mryr‘-mn-nfr,? wrt-hts,* great 
of favour, ‘great of knowledge',? companion of 
Horus, tist of Horus,® mother of the King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt Mrar‘-h‘w-nfr Mryr‘- 
*nh-ns.” 

“ King’s wife (of) Mryr‘-mn-nfr, wrt-hts, great of 
favour, daughter of the god,’ ‘great of knowl- 
edge', companion of Horus, ¢ist of Horus, 
mother of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt 
Nfrkjr-mn-nh Mryr*-‘nh-ns.” 


“ Their brother, the vizier D‘w.” 


An analysis of the text leads to the following 
situation: A man named D‘w, holding the title of 
vizier, claims to have two sisters, both named 
Mryr*-‘nh-ns. Both were queens, married to the 
King Mryr‘—Pepi I and both had a son who be- 
came king, the one being the later Mrnr*, the im- 


*It is a particular feature of the reign of Pepi II to 
replace the name of the Pharaoh by that of his pyramid 
in the titles of the queen. The earliest dated example 
of this is found in an inscription from the Wadi Mag- 
hara (Urk. 1113) issued in the year of the second count 
under Pepi II when his mother still held the regency for 
the immature king. The problem of the substituting of 
the Royal name in this form has never been investigated. 

‘This is one of the main titles of the queen and is 
used in Weni’s report of the trial (Urk, I 100, 13) as 
substitute for the name (cf. Junker, MDIAAK IIl 
[1932], 138, note 1). Despite Grdseloff’s attempt at 
interpretation (ASAH XLII (1942), 112ff.) this title, 
like most of the other designations of the queens, is still 
obscure in its significance. 

5 Neither reading nor meaning of this title is certain; 
other possibilities for a rendering would be wr-ht 
“Great of Things” (so de Rougé) or wr-r-ht “more 
than everything ” (WB I 330, 16) considering it as an 
epithet to the preceding title. This explanation how- 
ever, seems rather unlikely on account of the different 
positions this expression occupies in the second line of 
titles. Therefore the rendering given above, although 
only tentative, appears most probable. 

°WB V, 242, 11. The significance of this title is 
entirely obscure; ef. however, Borchardt-Sethe, Das 
Grabdenkmal des Kénigs Sazhwre' II 116, note 9. De 
Rougé’s conjecture (Recherches sur les monuments des 
sia premiéres dynasties 58) to connect it with ts “to 
elevate” seems inacceptable for phonetic reasons. 

7 For this title, see Junker, loc. cit. 136 ff. 
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mediate successor to his father Pepi I, the other 
Nfrk3r'—Pepi II, who succeeded Mrnr*. Nothing 
is said about the time the marriages took place or 
about the inter-relationship among the members of 
this family, especially their relative age. The in- 
formation we have, supplied by a private person, 
seems supported by a Royal edict, issued by Pepi 
II in favour of the cult of his statue and those of 
his close relatives which were set up in the temple 
of Hnty-imntyw in Abydos.* There the statues of 
the following persons are listed as beneficiants: 1) 
the King Nfrk3r‘, 2) the King’s mother of Nfrk3r‘- 
mn-nh Ppy-‘nh-ns,° 3) the King’s mother of 
Mrnr‘-h‘w-nfr Ppy-‘nh-ns, 4) the vizier D‘w. Here 
the same persons are mentioned as in the inscrip- 
tion of D‘w in addition to the name of the ruling 
Pharaoh Pepi II. 

The two sources of information combined to- 
gether reveal a historical situation which is highly 
puzzing and it is therefore not surprising to find 
that the opinions of the scholars who have dealt 
with this question differ considerably. Two basic 
explanations can be distinguished. The one fol- 
lows the inscription of D‘w literally and assumes 
the marriage of Pepi I to two daughters of an 
Abydene family, but nothing is said, as to whether 
this event took place at one or at different times. 
This explanation has been adopted by Breasted,*° 
Vandier ** and Stock.'* The other explanation, 
prefered by Mariette,1* de Rougé** and Junker,” 
believes D‘w to have been indulging in over-elabo- 
ration in his mode of expression and regards the 
two queens in the text as identical with one other, 
so assuming only one queen named Mryr*-nh-ns 
who was the mother of Mrnr* and Nfrkir'—Pepi II 
as well. In favour of the latter is the fact that, 
so far as our knowledge goes, the Pharaohs of the 
Old Kingdom were basically monogamous, and 
therefore a simultaneous relation of the king to 
two queens is very unlikely from the beginning. 

In addition to the problem of this marriage of 
Pepi I, we have also information about another 


®Urk. I 279. 

® Ppy-‘nh-ng is another form of Mryr*-‘nh-ns, resulting 
from the use of the two different names of Pepi I for 
its construction. 

10 Breasted, Ancient Records I § 344. 

1 Vandier, L’Egypte 211. 

12 Stock, Die erste Zwischenzeit Agyptens 6. 

18 Mariette, Cat. d’Abydos 84 no. 523. 

14 De Rougé, loc. cit. 125 f. 

% Junker, loc. cit. 136. 
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wife of this Pharaoh. Her name is not known, but 
in the biography of Weni the fact of her being 
tried is mentioned,’® with Weni himself conduct- 
ing the trial. For this event an approximate date 
post quem can be established, namely the twenty- 
second count under Pepi I.17 This fact is of the 
greatest importance for the question investigated 
here, since it is necessary to assume a wife for 
Pepi I at this time who, in view of her condemna- 
tion, was certainly not identical with Mryr*-‘nh-ng 
in any way. Consequently, the Abydene marriage 
must fall after the trial against the former queen 
and therefore has to be placed late in the reign of 
Pepi I. This conclusion already makes the as- 
sumption of a marriage of Pepi I to two Mryr‘- 
‘nh-n§ very unlikely, unless one assumes that they 
took place at the same time, which is rather im- 
plausible on account of the monogamous character 
of the Royal relations. 

For further investigations it is necessary to 
turn to chronological considerations. According 
to Manetho,’* the later Pepi II ascended to the 
throne at the youthful age of six and ruled for 94 
years. We have no reason to doubt the accuracy of 
the late chronicler, especially since his figure is 
supported by the Turin Royal list. As Pepi II is 
not the immediate successor to his father Pepi I, 
(the reign of Mrnr* intervening) the birth of the 
later Pepi II must have taken place at the very end 
of the reign of Pepi I. Such a late date corre- 
sponds very well with the likewise late marriage of 
Pepi I with Mryr*-‘nh-ng from Abydos, which 
must have taken place after the twenty-second 
count. Therefore the facts fit perfectly together 
as far as Pepi II is concerned. 


More difficult is the situation in regard to Mrnr* 
who likewise is described as son of Pepi I and 
Mryr*-‘nh-ns. His reign alone is limited by the 
known age of Pepi II at his ascent to the throne 
and can not exceed a maximum of six years, 
though the assumption of five is more likely. His 
age when he came to the throne is unknown, but 
there is no indication of a regency on his behalf 
as it is attested for Pepi II.’® It is therefore 


1° Urk. I 103. 

17 For this question, ef. my note on “ An Approximate 
Date for the Harem Investigation under Pepi 1” JAOS 
LXXIV (1954), 88 f. 

18 In the edition of Loeb Classical Library, p. 55. 

1° The regency of his mother is attested by an inscrip- 
tion of this Pharaoh, dated to the year of the second 
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probable that he was mature at the time of his 
accession. In addition, there is strong evidence 
of a co-regency with his father. Besides the evi- 
dence brought forth in this connection by Drio- 
ton,*° there is a further indication of a co-regency 
under Pepi I, namely the famous group of copper 
statues found in Hieraconpolis.** It consists of 
two figures of standing men, one tall, the other 
considerably smaller. The inscribed base is only 
partly preserved,** but the assignment to Pepi I 
is certain on account of the remaining text. The 
name belonging to the smaller accompanying 
figure is not preserved, but I am strongly inclined 
to consider it a representation of the co-regent 
Mrnr*, especially since this situation on the throne 
is suggested by other sources as well. On the re- 
maining part of the base is to be found a date, that 
of the first hb-sd of Pepi I which we know from 
two inscriptions to have taken place in the year 
after the eighteenth count.** I presume therefore 
that at the occasion of the jubilee of Pepi I Mrnr* 
was made co-regent with his father. This would 
be in accord with the indication that Mrnr* ruled 
14 years as given in the Turin list,** although his 
possible maximum reign was calculated before as 
six years. His years as co-regent together with 
those he ruled alone (five being more likely than 
six) could easily number fourteen, and eight or 
nine co-regnal years are not at all unlikely. 

For an appointment as co-regent the assumption 
of having reached maturity seems justified. Put- 
ting this state as early as possible, an age of 14 
seems the minimum. By adding to this minimum 
age of 14 his time as co-regent and also his inde- 
pendent reign, we reach the minimum figure of 28 
years by which Mrnr* was older than Pepi II. In 
other words the marriage of Pepi I with the 
mother of Mrnr* took place at least 29 years before 
the later Pepi II was born. 

Going back now to the inscription of D‘w, the 
following can be concluded. The possibility that 
Mrnr* and Pepi II were both the children of one 
queen is ruled out by the difference of age of at 


count, where besides his name the one of his mother is 
stated (Urk. I 113). 

20 ASAE 45 (1947) 55f. 

#1 Quibell, Hieraconpolis II, pl. L-LVII. 

#2 Quibell, Hieraconpolis I, pl. XLIV-XLV. 

*8 Urk. 191, 17 and Urk. I 93, 5. 

**The reading 44 which was also suggested for the 
now partly destroyed sign is certainly impossible in view 
of the historical facts. 
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least 28 years between those two monarchs. A 
marriage to two sisters at the same time also be- 
comes impossible for the same reasons. It remains 
to investigate the possibility of the sisterhood of 
the two queens. As said above, a marriage of Pepi 
I from which the later Mrnr* could have sprung, 
must have taken place at least 28 years before the 
marriage by which Pepi II was born. By assuming 
the same conditions in both cases, namely approxi- 
mately identical age at the time of giving birth, 
the assumption again proves impossible since an 
interval of 28 years for giving birth to sisters is 
on the margin of physical impossibility even under 
modern medical circumstances in a Northern cli- 
mate, much less would it have been likely in 
ancient Egypt.*® Even the assumption of a very 
early birth in the first marriage and a very late 
in the case of the second seems not appropriate 
enough to cover the interval, despite the fact that 
such a construction possesses very little plausi- 
bility from the beginning, especially since it would 
presuppose that Pepi I in his late marriage took 
an elderly person. In addition to these objections 
there is also the fact of the trial of a queen, who 
certainly cannot be identical with Mryr‘-‘nh-ns, 
since after such a procedure her name would not be 
mentioned anymore. 

Summing up the investigation so far it can 
be said that Mrnr* and Pepi II cannot be sons of 
the same mother. It is therefore necessary to as- 
sume two mothers for them, who cannot have been 
sisters due to the difference of age. This means 
that the information given by D*w is incorrect 
when taken literally. 

While this result speaks against the credibility 
of D‘w’s inscription, there must nevertheless have 
been reasons which could enable him to make such 
a statement, especially since it is confirmed addi- 
tionally by a Royal mandate. As elaborated above, 
the birth of the later Mrnr* must have taken place 
in the earlier part of the reign of Pepi I and it is 
therefore tempting to consider him as the child of 
the queen who was later tried. This assumption 
cannot be confirmed by any written evidence (es- 
pecially since the official tradition was changed 
later), but on the other hand no indication speaks 
against it, wherefore it possesses a high degree of 
likelihood. The actions conducted against this 


25 In this connection it is very interesting to consult 
the statistics in the Demographic Yearbook, published by 
the United Nations. 











first wife of Pepi I are not a divorce, but obviously 
a legal trial for some criminal, presumably “ po- 
litical,” charges and the outcome of it, although 
undisclosed in Weni’s report, can have been only 
condemnation. That means at the same time that 
she was eliminated in her position as queen, which 
resulted in important consequences especially for 
her son. By being prosecuted, her legal and dy- 
nastic position vanished and she could no longer 
be called “ King’s mother.” Following this to its 
logical conclusion means that Mrnr*, after the trial 
of his mother, which took place after his appoint- 
ment as co-regent, had no “mother” from the 
dynastic point of view. This situation is basically 
different from the case where a King’s mother 
might have died, since this would have ended only 
her physical life, and not affected her dynastic 
existence. 

Throughout the Old Kingdom the King’s 
mother occupies a position of the greatest signifi- 
cance which is frequently underestimated. As far 
as it can be seen, she was of overwhelming im- 
portance in connection with the rightful claim of 
a King to the throne. The prerequisite could not 
be fulfilled in the case of Mrnt after the trial of 
his mother had ended her dynastic existence as 
King’s mother. By taking this unusual situation 
into consideration the development becomes under- 
standable. After the trial Pepi I married again, 
namely Mryr*-‘nh-ng from Abydos. This new mar- 
riage resulted not only in the birth of the later 
Pepi II but was also used to legalize the position 
of Mrnr* by making the newly wed queen Mryr'- 
‘nh-n§ his dynastic mother, although she was pre- 
sumably younger than her adopted son Mrnr“. 

By this solution the unusual situation of Mrnr* 
was settled in the frame of the dynastic principle, 
by giving him an “ official” mother, and thus re- 
storing the condition for his being co-regent. This 
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also conforms with D‘w’s statement that he was the 
brother of the mother of Mrnr* and Pepi II, al- 
though in the first case this was only an adopted 
relationship between Mrnr* and D‘w’s sister Mryr'*- 
‘nh-n$, who gave actual birth only to Nfrk3r— 
Pepi II. So his information is correct as long as 
it is not understood literally, but from the dynas- 
tic point of view. 


The marriage of the old Pepi I with Mryr‘-‘nh-ng 
from Abydos consequently became of great influ- 
ence in those developments of the late Dynasty VI 
which finally led to the break-dewn of the Old 
Kingdom, a problem which is not in the scope of 
this investigation. Here the intention was only to 
clarify the questions which are directly connected 
with this alliance. Summing up the results 
achieved, the following can be said: In his early 
reign Pepi I married a queen whose name is 
unknown and who gave birth to the later Mrnr‘. 
He was made co-regent at the occasion of the first 
hb-sd of his father in the year after the eighteenth 
count. Shortly after, after the twenty-second 
count, this queen was brought to a trial. At the 
same time took place the marriage of Pepi I with 
Mryr*-nh-ng§ who gave birth to the later Pepi II 
at the very end of the reign of PepiI. In addition 
to being mother to Pepi II, she was made into the 
“ dynastic ” mother of Mrnr*, the son of the former 
wife of her husband in order to meet the dynastic 
requirements in an unusual situation, and this 
“appointment ” is reflected in the inscription of 
D‘w. We have therefore only one Mryr‘-‘nh-nés 
who was the physical mother of Pepi II and also 
the “ dynastic ” mother of Mrnr*. The two succes- 
sors of Pepi are consequently not brothers but 
half-brothers. 

Hans GOEDICKE 


Brown UNIVERSITY. 
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The Four-Cornered Citadel of the Gods 


The innermost sanctuary (garbhagrha) of a 
Hindu temple is four-cornered (caturasra). Its 
walls are thick in proportion to the area of the 
innermost sanctuary. The thick walls moreover 
project as a rule with buttresses (ratha) which 
increase the solidity and girth of the sanctuary and 
give to it the appearance of a bulwark or citadel 
(pura). The name of this temple proper is 
generally Prasida or Vimiana.’ It is the house of 
god (devagrha)* and it is also considered as the 
“body ” of god.* 

No four-cornered structural temple in stone or 
brick and built prior to the fifth century A. D. is 
known to have been preserved to this day. The 
antecedents however of the temple described above 
are found in the Rgveda, as far as the verbal image 
is concerned, and in certain Srautasitras of the 
Black Yajurveda, as far as the actual shape is 
concerned. 

“Kine feste Burg ist unser God” it is said in 


the Rgveda repeatedly, of Agni and Indra, also 
of Sarasvati.® This figure of speech was to be given 
effect in the Hindu temple, one of the prerequisites 


2 According to general (sdmdnya) norm the thickness 
of the wall has half the width of the floor of the gar- 
bhagrha. See: Matsyapurina 269, 1-6; Brhatsamhita 
55.11-16. The recently revised dating of the Brhatsam- 
hita is in the early fifth century A. pD. 

*See Kramrisch, The Hindu Temple, vol. I, pp. 131- 
136. 

* Devagrha and near equivalents of the term ‘ house of 
god.’ i. e. Devatagdra, Devdlaya, Devakula occur in 
Manusmrti, 9.280, Sinkhiyana-grhyasitra, I1.12.6, ete.; 
Paficatantra, Book 1, story 1; Bhisa’s Pratimainitaka 
III; Mora well inscription, Epigraphia Indica XXIV, p. 
194; also (a Gupta inscription), #7, XXI, p. 81. 

*Agnipurina 61, 11; Visnusamhita 13, 61-69; The 
Hindu Temple, passim. 

51.189.2. agne... pis ca prthvi bahuld na urvi bhava 

‘Agni ... be thou a broad, large, wide fort 
[for us].’ 

5.19.2 @ drdham puram vivisuh 

‘they [the sacrificers] have entered the firm 
fort [i.e. Agni]’; ef. also 7.15.14; 10. 
87.22. 

sarasvati dharunam dyasi pth 

‘ Sarasvati is a bulwark, an iron fort’ 

indra drhyasva pir asi 

‘Indra, stay firm, you are a fort (cf. also 
8.69.8) .’ 


etam caturagsradm devapuram 
B.S.S. 15.19. 


dydtayati... 


of the structure being that it should be “ firm ” 
(drdha),® that it should be a drdham puram, a firm 
citadel as which Agni is spoken of in Rgveda 5.19.2. 
The verbal image is the precursor of the architectur- 
alsymbol. It would not have been necessary to stress 
the firmness of the structure, for the small build- 
ing with its relatively thick walls could not but be 
firm rising as it did above carefully laid found- 
ations and, what is more relevant in the present 
context, on a well packed plinth (pitha). The 
plinth or socle of the temple is one of its constitu- 
ent parts. While there are relatively few temples 
without plinth or socle (pitha), a socle plus a 
subsocle (pitha and upapitha) are not infrequent. 
Moreover, the temple on its socle and sub-socle 
may rise from a broad supporting platform which 
is ascended by steps. While this type of architec- 
ture is finally developed about the year 1000 A. p., 
for example in Khajuraho,’ a number of earlier 
sanctuaries, all situated in Northern India 
(Paharpur, in Bengal,® Lauriya Nandangarh in 
Bihar and Ahicchatra in Uttar Pradesh) ® consist 
of piled terraces only. These terrace temples were 
crowned by a small sanctuary or by a symbol. The 
terrace temples are monuments, architectural 
solids, and are described in VastuSastra. The 
Visnudharmottara of about the sixth century A. D. 
gives a detailed description of such a temple type. 
The type is called Aidika?° which means a wall, 
etc., that is a piled mass, of whatever material. 
This type of temple is the utmost application as a 
structural form, of the method of piling. The 
word for piling is cayana, piling being the techni- 
que proper of the Vedic altar, which was a pile 
made of bricks; on it rose the pile of firewood 
which fed the flame of the sacred fire. 


The Baudhiyana-Srautasiitra 15.13-15.22, de- 
scribes the preparations for the horse sacrifice 


®Vaikhinasigama, ch. vii. 
dhati, III. ch. 27.82. 

7B. L. Dhama, A Guide to Khajuraha 
1927), Plates IV-X. 

8K. N. Dikshit, The Temple of Paharpur (Archae- 
ological Survey of India, Memoir 55), passim. 

® The Hindu Temple, p. 176; “ Ancient India” I, p. 38. 

1° Visnudharmottara, Part III.84.1-15. 


IsanaSivagurudeva-pad- 


(Bombay, 
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(asvamedha) and enumerates the artisans who 
establish themselves near the King, the Sacrificer, 
i.e. the carpenters, wheelwrights and others, the 
brick makers and potters, metal workers, etc., be- 
fore the Adhvaryu, the Priest who conducts the 
sacrifice and who acts on behalf of the Sacrificer 
(the King) orders them to bring the firewood, 
hundred and one cart loads** of Bilva wood 
(Aegle marmelos) of which the bark must be 
removed before the logs are piled (or arranged like 
the spokes of a wheel; S.S.S. 15.14).1* Besides, 
twenty-one trees must be felled for the twenty one 
sacrificial posts to be set up in one line, parallel 
with and close to the eastern boundary of the 
sacrificial area (mahdvedi) in whose easternmost 
part the altar occupies the middle.** The altar for 


11The significance of the number 101 —100+1 is 
that it exceeds 100. One hundred is the ideal life-span 
of man. Man has 100 energies and his itman, he him- 
self, is the one hundred and first (cf. Satapatha Brah- 
mana. 13.2.1.6.). 

12Tt does not appear likely that the small pieces of 
wood were thrown between the spokes of the wheel-like 
arrangement of the larger logs, i.e. de@yam (for dcayam) 
appears to be the correct reading, and not aracdyam (for 
aracdyam); see P. E. Dumont, L’Asvamedha, pp. 312 
and 320. 

18 The significance of the number twenty one is given 
in the Satapatha Brihmana 13.4.4.11 with reference to 
the ASvamedha by explaining that the sun is composed 
of twenty-one parts. “For there are twelve months, 
five seasons, these three worlds [i.e. the earth, the air 
and the heaven-world] and the sun on high is the twenty 
first. And it is the ASvamedha, and the ASvamedha is 
Prajipati.” The meaning is that the sun encompasses 
the entire manifest universe and that this power, vested 
in the number twenty one is known to be communicated 
to the sacrificial posts. The twenty-one sacrificial posts 
are not known to have been part of the Hindu Temple. 
In number and shape, however, the twenty-one posts 
have their place in a specific type of the Buddhist Stipa. 
There they are called dyaka and also dyakakabho. 
They are distributed, five at a time at the four cardinal 
points of the stiipa on projections of the drum of the 
stiipa facing the gates. The twenty-first pillar, identical 
in shape although differently proportioned, is set in the 
body of the stiipa and raised above it at the apex of the 
dome shape of the stipa. The fiyaka posts distinguish 
the stiipas of Andhra, in the south eastern Deccan, with 
Amarivati as the main site in the second century A. D. 
and Nagirjunakonda in the third century. 

The name Ayaka-post (-kabho) has remained unex- 
plained hitherto; it signifies approach and also arrival 
(aya; from Vi). In the four directions of space the 
groups of five posts, facing the gates of entry to the 
stipa, do justice to their name. In the fifth, the upward 
direction, arrival is symbolised by the square railing of 
the harmiki which encloses the central post. This 
square railing has no entrance. It faces the cardinal 
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the ASvamedha is thrice the size of the altar 
generally built for the sacrifice (agnicayana).'* It 
measures twenty-one instead of the usual seven 
purusas (one purusa being the height of a man with 
arms raised and standing on his toes). While the 
brick makers make the number of bricks which are 
required for an altar of twenty one purusas or 
man’s lengths, the chariot makers make ready four 
or eight cars of Indra (indrana) with four wheels 
so that they are as high as the upper end of the 


directions and is closed to them. The “entry” or 
“exit ” is in the fifth, the upward direction. 

The groups of five pillars are, in certain cases, ac- 
centuated each by their middle pillar, the fifth. The 
four flanking pillars terminate uniformly, with rounded 
tops which are either plain or, if decorated, carry four 
“ray-windows ” (gavdksa). It is, however, the fifth or 
central pillar only which sometimes carries a stiipa and 
exceeds thereby its surrounding group of four just as the 
twenty-first pillar emerging from the center of the top 
of the dome exceeds the four groups of five pillars on 
the platforms of the drum of the stipa. The number 
symbolism of 21 is here applied in a Buddhist context 
as 4X 5+ 1 whose reference is to the “fifth” state of 
consciousness (ekaggatd) in the realm of Pure Form 
(ripa dhatu) [for descriptions of iyaka posts cf. C. 
Sivaramamurti, Amardvati sculptures in the Madras 
Government Museum, pp. 25, 173, 264-272; and D. Bar- 
rett, Sculptures from Amaravati in the British Museum, 
pp. 34-38]. 

14 The altar has the shape of a bird (the falcon). Its 
‘body’ is a square. Right and left, that is on the north 
and south sides a smaller, near-square rectangle is joined 
to the body. These are the wings. Similarly, a smaller, 
near-square rectangle is joined to the body in the middle 
of the West side. This is the tail. The standard 
measure of the altar is seven purusas (3 plus 4 purusas). 
A purusa is the height of a man with arms raised and 
standing on tip toe. It is equal to 10 feet. The measure 
of seven purusas is the sum of the maximum east-west 
measure and of the maximum north-south measure. In 
this standard measure the longer side of the rectangles 
of the wings measures 1.2 purusas, whereas the longer 
side of the tail rectangle measures 1.1 purusa only. So 
the “seven purusa” measure amounts actually to 7.5 
purusas. The altar of the horse sacrifice is thrice as 
large as the standard altar. It has 21 purugas (actually 
22.5 purusas) as the maximum measure of its east-west 
and north-south dimensions, i.e. 9 plus 12 purusgas re- 
spectively or 120 and 90 feet (cf. Dumont, op. cit. p. 73). 
The standard size of “bricks is 635 angulas or 445” in 
a seven purusa altar (cf. N. K. Majumder, “ Sacrificial 
Vedis and Agnis,” Journal of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art, VII, p. 82). In an altar thrice the size 
of the 7 purusa altar the bricks are each said to be 
thrice the standard size. There are five layers of bricks 
and the last svayamitrnni brick, ete. above the fifth 
layer (cf. Kit. 16.8.26). Below the first layer of bricks, 
the height of the “ High Altar,” the uttaravedi, whose 
perimeter measures 40 feet in the 7 purusa altar, has to 
be taken into account. 
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sacrificial posts. The next step is described in 
B.S. S. 15.19. After having assembled in one pile, 
in the middle of the fire altar, twenty or twenty- 
four cartloads of Bilva wood, the remainder of the 
wood is thrown on to it. This remaining wood has 
been cut in smaller and smaller pieces. This would 
indicate that a pile of a more or less pyramidal 
shape had to be heaped. 

When this was accomplished “ one laid out that 
four-cornered citadel of the gods” (dydtayatt... 
etam caturasrém devapuram) on the body itself 
of the fire altar or one extended it outward on to 
the wings and the tail of the altar. (B.S.S. 
15.19) The height of the four cornered fort of 
the gods extended to the top end of the sacrificial 
posts.’® 

When this fort of the gods has been erected one 
encloses it by a cloister. Therein one makes an 
opening on the north side. Then one brings the 
ears of Indra (inside the enclosure). One places 
the four cars in the four cardinal points, or, if 
there are eight cars one places the others in the 
four intermediate directions. Each car is mounted 
by four priests. 

After these preparations for the night service 


(following the first day of the Soma pressing) are 
completed, the oblations are offered all the night 
long. They are called by some “ oblations of the 


enclosure” (BSS 15.22). After the morning 
litany, when dawn has come and the sun has risen, 
the enclosure is dismantled and the cars are taken 
away. Then the rites of the sacrificial posts begin. 
It is not said how and of what material the four- 
cornered citadel of the gods was built. Its height 
is given as extending up the upper end of the 
wooden sacrificial posts. These were planted out- 
side the brick-built Agni and the Vedi. They 
measured each twenty one cubits (Katyaiyana- 
Srautasiitra 20.4.16 and 6.1.34), or 42 feet. (See 
note 14). The “citadel” was open to the sky, 
erected as it was on the four sides of the pile of 
wood in the center of the altar. This fort-like 
enclosure was finally surrounded by an enclosure. 
As high as was the Devapura, the citadel, so high 
were the cars each of which was mounted by four 
priests. Keeping in mind the height of wooden 
temple cars in use to this day in Southern and 
Eastern India, the impressive height of the “ cars 
of Indra ” is not surprising. 

The fifth, i.e. the topmost layer of the brick 


1° Cf. P. E. Dumont, L’Asvamedha, p. 320. 
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altar thus supported: a hypaethral sanctuary, the 
fort of the gods, with the pile of firewood in the 
center and surrounded by an enclosure around the 
citadel. Between the walls of the citadel and the 
enclosure were stationed four or eight cars, each 
as high as the walls of the citadel and in the 
middle of each or also at the corners. 

The name Devapura, citadel of the gods, does 
not occur amongst the many names of the temple 
whereas the term Devagrha, house of god, and 
other synonyms are frequent. The temple as house 
of god had a roof supported by walls. The Vedic 
citadel was, it appears, without a roof. In that 
respect it can be considered a precursor of “ hy- 
paethral ” types of the temple such as the Chaunsat 
Yogini Temple type.*® The Devapura, the fort of 
the gods, as set up in the ASvamedha, though it 
did not bequeath its name to the Hindu temple 
passed on to it the underlying idea which was to 
shape its form. The firm walls of the Hindu 
temple project with mighty buttresses in the four 
directions of space. These buttresses are technically 
known as ratha, which means “ car.” In name and 
allocation they would correspond to the “ cars of 
Indra ” whose height, like that of the structural 
rathas was equal to the height of the wall of the 
garbhagrha.** The lesser buttresses in the inter- 
mediate directions are also of the same height. A 
surrounding wall or cloister, of the temple pre- 
cincts belongs to most of the larger temples. 

It was Agni who brought the gods to the sacri- 
fice. They dwelled at the sacrificial fire. In the 
horse sacrifice the fire was fed by the high pile of 
wood of 101 cartloads. It rose from the center of 
the great altar, where it was piled above the High 
Altar, the uttaravedi, embedded in the lowermost 
of the five layers of the brick altar. The flame 
rose right above the effigy of the Golden Man and 
in line with the sequence of Svayamatrnna bricks.*® 
In short, position and shape—as far as the tapering 
character of the pile of firewood is concerned— 
anticipate the high superstructures of Hindu 
temples. These latter however could consolidate 
as shapes of monumental architecture only after 
the “house of god ” had come to be accepted for 
sheltering in its walls and below its flat roof the 


1° The Hindu Temple, p. 198. 

17 The number of the priests stationed in the eight cars 
was 32, in eight groups of four corresponding to the 
number—and position—of the 32 pada-devatis in the 
plan, the Vistupurusamandala of the Hindu Temple. 

18 Vajasaneyisamhita 17.72-73; 18.68-74. 
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permanent presence of a god installed in his 
symbol or image. 

"The roof in Hindu temples covers the garbha- 
grha; it is the lid of the garbha, and above this flat 
ceiling towers the high superstructure. It rests on 
thick walls with their buttresses. Between them 
and the enclosure of the temple precincts is the 
outer ambulatory—which makes the complete 
temple with its enclosing wall or cloister a hypa- 
ethral monument. Or, if the ambulatory is in the 
interior of the temple, the idea of the sheltering 
house with its roof is given wider extension and a 
ceiling closes the garbhagrha with its one or more 
ambulatories. Henceforward the flat roofed house 
of dolmen type has its walls coalesced with those 
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of the fort of the gods. They carry the super- 
structure with its finial whose—one—ideational 
prototype may be seen in the pile of the firewood 
with its flame. 

The Hindu Temple being a symbolic monument 
in space which serves the requirements of the cult 
is compacted as much of an accretion of visual 
concepts and their ritual execution as it is built 
with the help of architectural shapes subservient 
to this purpose. The “ four-cornered citadel of the 
gods” of the Asvamedha is a precursor of the 
square house of god, the Hindu temple. 


STELLA KRAMRISCH 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Invention of Printing in China and tts Spread 
Westward. By THomas FRANCIS CARTER. 
Second Edition, revised by L. CarrineTron 
GoopricH. Pp. xxiv + 293. New York: THE 
RonALp Press Company, 1955. 


Mrs. Dagny Carter has provided an introduc- 
tory biographical note to this Revised Edition of 
Professor Carter’s book which throws light on how 
he first became interested in the subject. She also 
pays tribute to Professor Goodrich for his willing- 
ness to undertake the arduous task of revision. In 
so doing, as she states, “ Dr. Goodrich has shown 
fine sensibilities in preserving Tom Carter’s literary 
style ” which had no small part to play in the ex- 
traordinary amount of interest which the book 
aroused in all parts of the world. Professor Good- 
rich, after several years of checking old and new 
sources in the Far East, Europe and the United 
States, has not only revised the notes and bibli- 
ography, but also the text when that was necessary. 
This he has carefully done in such a manner that 
the revised edition still remains as he states in his 
introduction, “ Carter’s book .... and Carter’s it 
should remain. He laid it out on grand lines and 
as such it was a contribution to literature and to 
knowledge.” 

Professor Carter has presented the history of the 
development of printing in the only way it could 
adequately be presented, namely, on a world-wide 
stage. This meant he had to rely on the coopera- 
tion of scholars in many countries. The generous 
cooperation given by other scholars, both he and 
Professor Goodrich have fully acknowledged. The 
book stands as a splendid tribute to the beneficent 
results which flow from cooperative scholarship on 


an international plane. And in the history of the 
rise and development of printing, many peoples in 
Asia and in the West can take pride as this book 
discloses. 

During the thirty years which have elapsed be- 
tween the first and the revised edition, scholars 
have added many new details and corrected or 
rounded out earlier data relating to all the aspects 
of the subject covered by Carter. The original 
appearance of the book in 1925 played a major role 
in stimulating an interest in the subject and pre- 
sented, at the same time, to the scholarly world a 
challenge to fill in the gaps which Carter’s broad 
outline clearly revealed. The story is not fully 
told as yet, but thirty years of research have added 
much. A page by page comparison of the two 
editions brings out the impressive amount of re- 
search carried on through the years by many 
scholars in many lands. These changes, Professor 
Goodrich, with the utmost devotion to accuracy of 
detail, has either incorporated into the main text 
or into the footnotes. In addition, there are the 
numerous additional notes and occasional correc- 
tions which he has introduced as a result of his 
own painstaking checking of Carter’s original 
sources, as well as a result of original research. 

The general public and the scholarly world are 
alike indebted to author and reviser for a book that 
has now become a classic, due in part to its style, 
in part to its high scholarly quality, and in part to 
the perennial interest of peoples everywhere in the 
invention and development of printing as a potent 
instrumentality in the liberation and education of 
mankind. 


Cyrus H. PEAKE 


WasuineTton, D.C. 





The Background of the Rebellion of An Lu-shan. 


By Epwin G. PuLLEYBLANK. (London 
Oriental Series, Volume 4.) Pp. x + 264. 
London: Oxrorp UNIVERSITY Press, 1955. 


Was An Lu-shan,® whose rebellion almost de- 
stroyed the T‘ang dynasty, a snide schemer or a 


simple soldier? This is one of several interesting 
questions concerning middle T“ang history raised 
in this new book.t Professor Pulleyblank helps 


+The following abbreviations have been used for ref- 
erences referred to in this review: ALSSC = An Lu-shan 
shih-chi Hsueh-hai lei-pien 4 and Ou-hsiang ling-shib °; 
CTS = Chiu T‘ang-shu,t Po-na& edition; C7W = (Ch‘in- 
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clarify the events of a hitherto obscured period 
which he believes represents “ a great turning point 
in Chinese history.” ? He does this by a considera- 
tion in his book of the origins of An Lu-shan; the 
political, economic and military backgrounds of 
the rebellion ; a discussion of the special situation 
in Hopei, stronghold of An Lu-shan; and a chap- 
ter on the dictatorship of Li Lin-fu.” 

Who was An Lu-shan? In his first chapter, 
Pulleyblank states that “I hope that the reader 
will feel that the glimpses of the man which I am 
able to give him are no less interesting than the 
lineaments of the legendary monster.”* A careful 
reading has convinced this reader that the glimpses 
of the man An Lu-shan which are presented in 
this book are disappointingly few. First, Pulley- 
blank reviews the legendary accounts of An Lu- 
shan’s birth which obscure his genealogy.* Through 
original research, he claims that An Lu-shan could 
have been only the son of a Sogdian father and a 
Turkish mother, both of prominent families.*° 


ting) Ch‘uan T‘ang-wen,» Chia-ch‘ing 1 19 (1814) wood- 
block edition; HTS = Hsin T‘ang-shu,i Po-na edition; 
KTCHC = K‘ai-t‘ien chuan-hsin chi T‘ang-tai ts‘ung- 
shu!; TOTC = Tzu-chih t‘ung-chien.™ Ssu-pu pei-yao®; 
TPKC = T‘ai-p‘ing kuang-chi,o 1924 Shanghai litho- 
graphic edition; 77 = T‘ung-tien ? Che-chiang shu-chu 4 
wood-block edition. (See glossary for Chinese char- 
acters. ) 

* Pulleyblank, preface, p. 1. 

* Pulleyblank, introduction, B. 

*See Pulleyblank, chapter 2. 

* Pulleyblank, pp. 85, 96. 

°Is it possible that An Lu-shan never knew his real 
father? When CTS 200A.la states that “originally he 
had no surname,”t perhaps the implication is that he 
did not have the surname of his father, but only the 
tribal name A-shih-tes which he received from his 
mother. In this connection, we have an anecdote pre- 
served in the brief T‘ang work, the KTCHC* 3.75a-b. 
According to it, An Lu-shan once bowed to the consort 
Yang Kuei-feit before bowing to Hsiian-tsung." When 
the emperor asked him why he did this, An Lu-shan re- 
plied, “ . a barbarian only knows that he has a 
mother; he does not know that he has a father.” This 
version is also quoted verbatim in TPKC° 111. In 
treating of this episode, the standard histories quote An 
Lu-shan as replying, “ Your subject is a barbarian. A 
barbarian puts his mother first and father afterwards.” ¥ 
(CTS 200A.1b; HTS 225A.1b.). 

Of course, the version of this incident given by the 
standard histories may be the correct one. If An Lu- 
shan actually stated, “a barbarian does not know his 
father,” he may have done so merely to humble himself 
before his sovereign. While the statement does not neces- 
sarily imply that fathers were unknown in ancient Turk- 
ish society, it opens up the question of polyandrous 


Pulleyblank regards An as a simple, unsophisti- 
cated but capable soldier. This inadequate char- 
acter portrayal leaves much to be desired, in light 
of the well-defined picture of An Lu-shan which 
already exists in the Chinese dynastic histories. 
Pulleyblank implies that Chinese historians 
have falsified An Lu-shan as a monstrous villain. 
This is not true, in the opinion of this reviewer. 
The main charge leveled against him by his con- 
temporaries was that he had an attractive but 
duplicative personality. Let us see what the com- 
pilers of the standard histories said about him. 
They inform us that as a youth, An Lu-shan was 
impressive in appearance,’ renowned for his riding 
skill and courage,*® and early in his military career 
served as an aide-de-camp who “captured the 
enemy alive.”® They also add that he early dis- 
played a tendency towards the obesity which char- 
acterized his later years. An is adversely described 
in the old T‘ang history as a cunning double- 
crosser '° who heavily bribed those sent out from 
the capital.1t As Pulleyblank notes, the giving of 
presents where they might do the most good was 
the practice of the times.1* Whether he was first 
noticed by the emperor because he bribed his en- 
voys or because he honestly impressed them with 
his ability, An Lu-shan did come to be favored by 
the sovereign, Hsiian-tsung. We are told that the 
emperor later built a mansion for him in Ch‘ang- 
an.‘* The emperor also reportedly rolled up his 
hanging screen before An Lu-shan, a gesture of 
intimacy which annoyed the Grand Heir-Presump- 
tive.‘* Anecdotes indicate that Emperor Hsiian- 
tsung was amused by An’s behavior.*® Although 
An ostensibly could walk about only with difficulty 
because of his obesity, to entertain the emperor he 
performed the “ Dance of the Barbarian’s Return 
as swiftly as the wind,” one historian remarks dis- 
cerningly.® His bureaucratic contemporaries ac- 


customs among these early tribes. An Lu-shan’s mother 
may have attributed his birth to divine intervention, as 
alleged in ALSSC A.la; in that event the child naturally 
would have first assumed the tribal name of his mother. 

7 CTS 200A.1a, line 8. 

8 Ibid, loc. cit., line 8. 

® Ibid, loe. cit., line 9. 

1° OTS 200A.1b, line 1. 

11 Thid, loc. cit., line 2. 

12 Pulleyblank, p. 83. 

13 OTS 200A.2t, line 3. 

14 ATS 225A.2a; also see ALSSC A.8b, 9a. 

1° HTS 225A.1b, 2a. 

10 HTS 225A.2b, lines 1-2. 
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euse An Lu-shan of ingratiating himself with 
Hsiian-tsung and then exploiting this advantage 
in order to subvert the throne.’? The relationship 
of An with Chief Minister Li Lin-fu substantiates 
the duplicative behavior with which he is charged. 
Pulleyblank himself notes that on meeting Li 
Lin-fu he “would sweat profusely with anxiety 
... Thereafter, when An Lu-shan was back at his 
post of command, he was always in fear and trem- 
bling over the reception his requests would receive 
from Li Lin-fu.”** Thus we see that An Lu-shan 
at first stood in awe of the all-powerful Li Lin-fu, 
who later became his benefactor. According to 
Pulleyblank, when the authority of Li Lin-fu was 
seriously challenged, An Lu-shan turned against 
him and supported his enemies.*® Thus Pulley- 
blank through his own researches uncovers further 
evidence to support the charge of duplicity. 

The apparent contradiction between the tradi- 
tional estimation of An Lu-shan’s character and 
the modern interpretation set forth by Pulley- 
blank may, in the opinion of this reviewer, be 
resolved as follows. Pulleyblank’s picture of An 
as a simple, unsophisticated soldier agrees with 
the historical accounts, only if it is intended to 
characterize him in his pre-court days. It is my 
feeling that the subversive traits of which An Lu- 
shan is accused developed after he became favored 
by the emperor at court. I also believe that he 
possessed qualities of naiveté and duplicity, and 
revealed these seemingly opposite traits at different 
stages of his career, whenever they were to his 
advantage. 

The major part of the book analyzes the changes 
in China which paved the way for An Lu-shan’s 
rise to power. Pulleyblank conclusively refutes 
the hypothesis that the rebellion was motivated by 
peasant unrest or by class struggle. He points 
out that the floods of 754, restricted largely to the 
capital province of Kuan-chung, were alleviated by 
large-scale relief measures, and that An Lu-shan’s 
strongholds in Hopei were untouched by flood or 
famine. It is understandable, then, why peasants 
were either indifferent or hostile to the An Lu- 
shan rebellion. Peasant revolts did not occur until 
762, more than six years after the original upris- 
ing of An Lu-shan. 

Since the rebellion was not motivated by peasant 

7 HTS 225A.2a, lines 5-8. 


*® Pulleyblank, p. 96. 
** Pul'eyblank, pp. 100-101. 
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unrest, what were its main causes? Pulleyblank 
reveals that one of the causes lay in the financial 
policies adopted by the central government. These 
policies produced a greater flow of wealth to the 
capital from the south and east,*° with a subse- 
quent five-fold increase in grain shipments along 
with the importation of luxury goods. These 
policies were strongly opposed by provincial offi- 
cials. The enjoyment of additional wealth had a 
corrupting influence on the imperial entourage. 

Another cause was the conflict within the court 
bureaucracy, says Pulleyblank. The hereditary 
Kuan-chung aristocracy and the new literati of the 
south and east opposed one another. This struggle 
continued until 736, when Li Lin-fu achieved 
power. Pulleyblank characterizes Li as a dictator, 
and yet the chapter devoted to his “ dictatorship ” 
describes effective opposition to his rule which con- 
tinued in the court until the purges of 746-747." 
Furthermore, it is admitted that Hsiian-tsung was 
still capable of taking an independent stand by 
making appointments which were contrary to the 
wishes of Li Lin-fu.** 

The creation of centralized wealth was still 
another contributory factor in the rebellion. Pul- 
leyblank discloses that the utilization of efficient 
transport, tax and revenue measures made it possi- 
ble to support a large military power. The estab- 
lishment of frontier armies encouraged an aggres- 
sive foreign policy, while the necessity to maintain 
additional troops resulted in further demands on 
the south and east. Thus, economic centralization 
encouraged military expansion along the frcntiers, 
and this expansion proved to be a centrifugal and 
disintegrating force vis-i-vis the central authority. 
These factors are clearly described in the book. 

The most relevant chapter concerning the focal 
point of the rebellion is that dealing with the 
special situation in Hopei, stronghold of An Lu- 
shan.** Pulleyblank mentions the antipathy which 
the people of Hopei felt towards the T‘ang dynasty 


from its inception. As a result, comparatively few 


20 Appendix II includes a graphic illustration of the 
significant population increases in these areas from Sui 
to T‘ang, and a discussion of their overall implications. 

21 Pulleyblank, chapter 7, “An Lu-shan under the 
Dictatorship of Li Lin-fu.” 

22 Pulleyblank, p. 87. 

22The author draws largely from the researches of 
Ku Chi-kuang for this material, concerning the par- 
tial validity of which he apparently has some reserva- 
tions. See Ku Chi-kuangy “ An-Shih luan-ch‘ien-chih 
Ho-pei Tao,z” Yenching Hsiieh-pao 19 (1936) 197-209. 
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fu-ping * militia units were assigned to Hopei, pos- 
sibly because the central government was afraid to 
supply it with weapons. During the Kitan and 
Turkish invasions of 696-698, several Hopei towns 
voluntarily submitted to the invaders. It is re- 
grettable that Pulleyblank does not more fully dis- 
cuss the conditions prevailing in Hopei just prior 
to the rebellion. However, he plans to treat in a 
subsequent volume the ways in which An Lu-shan 
made use of Hopei, a meeting place for malcon- 
tents and those with separatist inclinations. 

All the chapters in Pulleyblank’s book are copi- 
ously annotated and supplemented by appendices, 
glossaries, maps, bibliographies and a general in- 
dex. Translations constitute a considerable portion 
of the work. Unfortunately, Chinese characters are 
omitted from both the chapters and the notes 
which follow. In general, the translations are of 
high caliber and spiritedly done.** 


* The following errors should be noted. In Appendix 
I, p. 170, Pulleyblank records shao-ming *4 while pur- 
portedly quoting from the Ou-hsiang ling-shih version of 
ALSSC A.la. A check shows that this source has 
hsiao-ming >> rather than shao-ming. On page 8 he 
translates Chen-chieh (i) yii ch‘i hsiung Hsiao-chieh 
hsiang-hsi erh chihee (ALSSC A.lb) as, “Since they 
had come with his elder brother Hsiao-chieh ...” It 
should read, “ Since they had come with his elder brother 
Hsiao-chieh by helping one another ...” On page 8 
again, for suit ming ming Ya-lo-shan yen44 (ALSSC A. 
la) he has “... and so called his name Ya-lo-shan ” 
instead of “. . . and (she) consequently ordered that he 
be named Ya-lo-shan.” Pulleyblank translates tsu-sheng- 
chiangee (ALSSC A.lb) as “reconnaissance officers,” 
also on page 8. I prefer the more literal and accurate 
“Generals Who Seize Alive.” On page 9, I would trans- 
late p‘ien-chiang tt which means literally “to assist (a) 
general” as aide-de-camp; Pulleyblank uses “ lieuten- 
ant.” On page 14, the author omits the word yiian e 
in his translation of yiian tzu pei-fan laibh (CTW 452. 
15a) which he renders as “He came from among the 
Northern Barbarians . . .” Since as previously noted, 
An Lu-shan was one of the “ Generals Who Seize Alive ” 
tsu-sheng-chiang,¢e it is better to translate on page 16- 
17 pi sheng-li i kuei i (CTS 200A.6a) as “... he would 
always return with (them) captured alive” than to 
follow Pulleyblank’s translation, “he would always re- 
turn with prisoners.” On page 57, for Ch‘en Ling-hai 
ku-chien pu-ju Hsien-k‘o sheng yii chung-hua ii (TCTC 
K‘ai-yuan kk 24/11/ before wu-hsii!), he translates, 
“Since I am a poor, unconnected man from the south 
(Ling-hai), I am not the equal of Hsien-k‘o who was 
born in China proper.” The sense is rather that 
“. .. my Ling-hai bereftness and humbleness are in- 
ferior to (the fact of) Hsien-k‘o being born in (northern) 
China.” The speaker Chang Chiu-ling ™@ infers that his 
family connections are inferior to those of Niu Hsien- 
k‘o."™ but as a man he does not admit the personal 


The breadth of scholarship and erudition dem- 
onstrated by Pulleyblank’s treatment of a hitherto 
little known period are most impressive. This is 
the type of badly needed fundamental scholarship 
that should command continued support. With 
pleasure we look forward to the publication of the 
author’s second volume concerning the An Lu-shan 
rebellion and its aftermath. 

Howarp 8S. Levy 
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superiority of his rival. On page 71, Pulleyblank trans- 
lates the phrase t‘ien-hsia yu an (TT 148.la) which 
means “The empire was also peaceful” as “ The empire 
was calm and orderly.” On pages 93, 222, he translates 
ch‘o-chih shih vp (CTS 200A.1b) as “ Commissioner for 
Promotions,” when the words in the title he cites ac- 
tually mean “ Dismissals and Promotions Commissioner.” 
On page 78, “The Grand Commissioner for Pacifying 
Hopei ” Ho-pei Tao an-fu ta-shihaa (CTS 89.5a) should 
be called “The Grand Pacification and Relief Commis- 
sioner of Hopei Circuit.” On pages 43,224 his equiva- 
lent for shang-huang * (CTS 7.16b; HTS 5.3a-b) is “ Re- 
tired Emperor,” where a more correct translation would 
be “ Exalted Emperor.” This title, which is an abbrevi- 
ated form of t‘ai-shang-huang,’s was posthumously con- 
ferred upon An Lu-shan after he was murdered. (CTS 


200A.3b.) The title therefore did not necessarily imply 
retirement. 
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Biography of Huang Ch‘ao. Translated and an- 
notated by Howarp S. Levy. (Institute of 
East Asiatic Studies, University of Cali- 
fornia, Chinese Dynastic Histories Transla- 
tions, No. 5.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PREss, 1955. 


The rebellion of Huang Ch‘ao is a subject 
worthy of study from more than one point of 
view. As the event which brought about the effec- 
tive end of the T‘ang dynasty, its causes, course 
and outcome are bound to be matters of first im- 
portance to the general historian of China. It 
arose, we may accept, out of the steadily deteriorat- 
ing situation in which the dynasty had found 
itself ever since the rebellion of An Lu-shan over 
100 years earlier—lawless warlordism in the prov- 
inces and eunuch control over the court which 
all efforts at reform had failed to check. Yet this 
loose generalization, or rather hypothesis, needs to 
be examined carefully and put into concrete terms. 
Furthermore, by a detailed examination of its 
course we may expect to shed light on many 
interesting aspects of Chinese life at that time and 
to see the beginnings of new social and political 
patterns that were to emerge in the following 
centuries. One may also study the rebellion as an 
example of peasant revolt, a recurring phenomenon 
in Chinese history which allows us to see some- 
thing, all too little, of the submerged masses and 
their aspirations. 

The biography of Huang Ch‘ao in the New 
T*ang History would therefore seem to have been 


an eminently suitable subject for inclusion in the 
Chinese Dynastic Histories Translations of the 
University of California. Dr. Levy has done his 
job with admirable care, supplementing the trans- 
lation with numerous notes in which material from 
other sources is added or referred. He has further, 
given English renderings of the principle Arabic 
accounts of the rebellion and provided three excel- 
lent maps showing places referred to in the text 
(but it seems a pity that he did not illustrate the 
wandering course of the rebels on his maps—cf. 
the article “ Ko So no ran” in Sekai rekishi jiten). 

The limitations of the Chinese official biography 
form, to which Dr. Levy’s study is tied, necessarily 
prevent this work from being any sort of complete 
historical study, but it is a first step which one 
hopes will bear further fruit. One hopes that in 
his further study Dr. Levy will examine carefully 
the relationships between the sources for the 
period, with special reference to the quotations 
from lost works in the Tzu-chih t‘ung-chien k‘ao-t. 
It is probable that more than one doubtful point 
could be clarified by such an examination. In any 
case one must not refer to the late Ming compila- 
tion P‘ing Ch‘ao shih-chi k‘ao as an authority 
having independent value. 

The translation is not always accurate and some- 
times an excessive literalness leads to unhappy 
results. Thus, one unfamiliar with Chinese idiom 
would probably be startled by such a sentence as 
“Ch‘ao . . . was covetous of prying into the 
Eastern Capital” (p. 15). The meaning is that 
Ch’ao was about to extend his operations in the 
direction of the Eastern Capital. Similarly % 
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and #42 are regularly translated as ‘ conse- 
quently ’ even when only sequence, and not conse- 
quence is implied. In other cases wider knowledge 


of T‘ang historical texts would have led to the 
avoidance of errors but on the whole it is a solid 
scholarly piece of work. 


E. G. PuLLEYBLANK 





Zum Dsungarenkrieg im 18. Jahrhundert; Be- 
richte des Generals Funingga. (Das Mon- 
golische Weltreich, Quellen und Forschungen, 
Band IV). By Eva S. Krart. Pp. viii + 
196. Leipzig: Orro Harrassow17Tz, 1953. 


The history of the Dsungar state, “the last 
empire of the steppes ” as Grousset aptly called it, 
and of its stormy relations with the Manchu- 
Chinese empire has been given much attention 
during these last years, chiefly by German scholars 
(Fuchs, Heissig). Now Miss E. 8. Kraft, a pupil 
of the “ Altmeister” of Manchu and Mongol 
studies, E. Haenisch, gives us the edition and 
translation of 38 official letters and reports issuing 
from the Manchu general Funingga. Funingga 
(d. 1728) was one of the most brilliant officers of 
the K‘ang-hsi period, although he was never given 
a real opportunity of accomplishing something 
great. During the eleven years from 1715 to 1726 
he was posted in the Kukunor region, in command 
of the frontier troops against the Dsungars. To 
this period belong the documents translated by 
Miss Kraft from a four-fascicles manuscript of a 
private character, originally belonging, as it seems, 
to the general’s family. They represent a very 
welcome addition to our knowledge of that cheq- 
uered period. Not only there are some pieces of 
information found here for the first time, but the 
whole throws a vivid flash of light on the dreary, 
strenuous and anxious life of the frontier troops 
of the Manchu empire. Above all, some documents 
(letters of the Dsungar ruler, statements of 
Dsungar envoys and prisoners) give an insight 
into the situation, the outlook and the projects on 
the Dsungar side, a much-needed correction to our 
one-side material from Chinese sources. Quite in- 
teresting are also the scraps of information about 
the abortive negotiations which went on between 
Ili and Peking during the short-lived Dsungar 
occupation of Tibet. 

It is, however, to be regretted that Miss Kraft 
has not provided her translation with a detailed 
commentary, which the text would have richly 


deserved. The few historical notes are rather 
meager, and most of the persons mentioned are 
left unidentified. Above all the geographical com- 
mentary is wholly insufficient. For place names, 
the reader is merely referred to Fuchs, Der 
Jesuitenatlas der K‘anghsi-Zeit ; and this of course 
means only a first orientation. Let us hope that 
the author, having presented us with this well- 
made and careful piece of editing, will see her way 
to give us later a special study on its historical and 
geographical problems. 

I present here some remarks (chiefly from the 
Tibetan angle) which occurred to me while read- 
ing this work. 

P. 30. The three names of postal stages: Cigin, 
Jingni and Liogeo, which the A. seems to take as 
technical terms, are merely new official names of 
the localities concerned. See Chung-kuo ku-chin 
ti-ming ta-tz‘u-tien pRB ibZ ARM , pp. 
414.1 (sub voce Chth-chin méng-ku wei ip yp sge a 
iit ), 1077.3, 634.2. 

P. 61. Arbuba is Na-p‘od-pa, a member of the 
Council of Ministers of Tibet, and the chief re- 
sponsible in the murder of the Chief Minister 
K‘an-c‘en-nas (1727). He was put to death by the 
Chinese in 1728 after the civil war. 

P. 62. Diba Dangza is sDe-pa sTag-rtse-pa, the 
Déba Tizé of Desideri, i.e. the governor of sTag- 
rtse (Taktse-dsong of the maps; it has nothing to 
do with the title Taiji, as maintained by W. 
Hetssie in ZDMG 1954, pp. 395-396). He became 
the regent of Tibet under the Dsungar occupation 
and was sentenced to death by the Chinese when 
they took Lhasa in 1720. 

Pp. 65-67. This interesting but very obscure 
passage refers to the leanings of the 5th Dalai- 
Lama toward the rNir-ma-pa teachings; what is 
meant by “the later Padmasambhava” is beyond 
me. 

P. 68. The qubilyan of the 1Cags-po-ri is the 
puppet Dalai-Lama Ye-Ses-rgya-mts‘o, put forward 
by Lazang Khan in 1707. He was deposed by the 
Dsungars in 1717 and interned in the medical 
college on the l1Cags-po-ri. The Chinese deported 
him to China. 
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P. 69. Monggol nangsu. Nangsu is the Tibetan 
title nari-so, which in the ancient Tibetan states 
indicated the minister of the court. 

P. 71 et passim. Burut are of course the Kara- 
Kirghiz. 

P. 10%. Hoo Sioi-lin is a mistake for Hoo Ioi-lin 
(Ho Yii-lin #§+: (8 ), who was then provincial 


general of Yiinnan and died in 1745. See his 
biography in the Man-chou ming-ch‘én chuan 


Wve fa 4 ch. 36, ff. 20a-23b. 
Pp. 116 and 190. Solomu is the Mongol name 


of the upper Hwangho. 
L. PETECH 





Le Vielt-Nam: Histoire et Civilisation. By Lz 
THANH Kuor. 587 pp., 16 maps. Paris: 
EDITIONS DE MINUIT, 1955. 


As the author indicates in his Avant-Propos, 
this book is the first attempt to achieve a synthesis 
of the history of Viet-Nam from the origin to the 
present time (p. 9). Dr. Le Thanh Khoi, a 
French-educated young writer from Hanoi, has 
proposed not only to offer “a clear view of our 
present knowledge” of Vietnamese history, but 
also to rectify several errors prevailing in foreign 
circles as well as in Viet-Nam about the prehistory 
and history of his homeland (p. 9). 

This book, written between 1951 and 1953, con- 
stitutes the first volume of “a sort of encyclopedia 
of Viet-Nam” (pp. 9-10) and deals with the 
milieu and the history of the land, leaving Viet- 
namese civilization to a second volume to be 
published later. It is also announced in the Fore- 
word that a Vietnamese edition of the work will 
be available some time in the future. 

First of all, among the excellent features of the 
book, we must cite a Chronological Table of 
History (pp. 501-514), which gives for each period 
political events and cultural developments in the 
country as well as corresponding events abroad, 
sixteen maps (pp. 515-530), a table of weights, 
measures and eurrency (pp. 531-533). The rather 
impressive bibliography, which runs from page 535 
to page 542, is followed by an Index (543-579), 
where diacritical marks, omitted in the text, are 
shown in every Vietnamese word in accordance 
with the guoc-ngu or Roman script devised by 
Catholic missionaries from Europe in the seven- 
teenth century. 

The first two chapters are devoted to the 
examination of the physical setting: geographi- 
cal, climatic and other environmental conditions 
are given a brief but comprehensive treatment. 
In the section on demography, due emphasis is 


placed on the ethnic minorities (Thai, Muong, 
Man, Meo, Moi, etc.) in the country and on the 
alien population, whose predominant elements are 
Frenchmen, Chinese, and Indians. The part on 
history proper takes the reader from the prehis- 
torical period through the Chinese domination, 
the struggle for national independence and terri- 
torial integrity, the French conquest, down to the 
present-day situation. The vicissitudes of succes- 
sive national dynasties, the Japanese coup de 
force of March 1945, the “ August Revolution ” 
marking the establishment of the “ Democratic 
Republic of Viet-Nam” by the Viet-Minh (ab- 
breviation of Viet-Nam Doc-Lap Dong-Minh 
‘Vietnamese Independence League’) party, the 
open hostilities which broke out in December 
1946, the establishment of the Government of the 
State of Viet-Nam, etc., every single event is 
described and analyzed not only in terms of 
political history, but also in the light of the 
society under study, with its own institutions, 
customs and manners. Thus whether he discusses 
the introduction of Buddhism, or the insurrec- 
tion led by Queen Trung Trac and her sister 
against the Chinese rule, or such literary develop- 
ments as the invention of chu nom, the demotic 
script consisting of modified Chinese characters, 
or the building of the Temple of Literature in 
Hanoi in 1070 by King Le Thanh Tong, Dr. Le 
Thanh Khoi makes full use of his ample knowl- 
edge of law, economics and letters, supplemented 
by abundant data extracted from archeological, 
epigraphical, sociological, ethnological, linguistic 
and statistical sources. 

Well aware that the past explains the present 
to no small extent, the author of Le Viet-Nam 
has lingered—seemingly with great delight— 
among the very foundations of the weather- 
beaten Vietnamese building, although he did de- 
vote a good third of the work to the wear and 
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tear which the structure has suffered—and with- 
stood—during the last hundred years or so. 

The merit of Dr. Le Thanh Khoi’s book lies, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, not so much in 
the vast reservoir of materials (most of them 
hitherto untapped or at least underplayed) which 
it contains, as in his humanistic approach and in 
his endeavor to explicate what has made Viet- 
Nam what she is today, and above all to relate 
her past, present, and future to various develop- 
ments in neighboring China, Southeast Asia, and 
in the distant European continent. The reader 
may feel, towards the end of the book, that the 
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non-communist nationalist elements have not been 
given enough credit for their struggle. 

Nevertheless, appearing at the time when Viet- 
Nam stands so conspicuously in the international 
limelight, this well-documented volume will be 
found as stimulating to the student of Vietnamese 
culture as Paul Mus’ Viet-Nam: Sociologie d’une 
guerre, or Philippe Devillers’ Histoire du Viet- 
Nam de 1940 a 1952, if he is ready to tolerate the 
author’s frequent indulgence in purely literary 
descriptions, 


NeuvyEn Dinu Hoa 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





Old Persian Grammar Lexicon Texts. By ROLAND 
G. Kent. Second Edition, Revised. (Ameri- 
can Oriental Series, Volume 33). Pp. xl + 
219, 3 pl. New Haven, Conn.: AMERICAN 
ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 1953. 


toland G. Kent was deservedly gratified to 
witness the success of his Old Persian handbook 
which was sold out soon after its publication in 
1950. He was still able in the last months of his 
life-time to prepare this revised edition. Actually 
there is no difference in the material appearance of 
the book; the arrangement and the number of 
pages are the same. A few changes have been made 
in the text; most of them are relegated to four 
pages of Addenda, including notably a revised list 
of Elamite transcriptions. 

Since the scope and the merits of this book are 
already known from the first edition, we have to 
take it as it now stands. The result of Kent’s 
revision consists chiefly in the removal of certain 
defects either in analysis or in editing that were 
pointed out in various reviews. But Kent does 
not mention and apparently had no opportunity to 
see my own review in BSL XLVII (1951), 88-91. 
The remarks offered there on grammatical treat- 
ment as well as on a number of particular points 
will not be repeated here, although—or because— 
they still stand. Yet it seems necessary to consider 
again some questions of principle as having a 
bearing on several aspects of the present descrip- 
tion. 

Kent, who was not an Iranist, chose to build his 
Old Persian grammar in the framework of the 
most traditional “Indo-European,” with the re- 


sult that everything that is specifically Iranian 
does not show or is levelled out. A kind of justifi- 
cation is given in the Foreword (p. vi): “The 
volume is concerned with connections between Old 
Persian and Indo-European rather than between 
Old Persian and the later Iranian dialects with 
which relatively few students deal.” This state- 
ment seems to imply a grave confusion. A Latin 
scholar studying the language of Plautus might 
feel free to ignore even the existence of Romance 
dialects. But here the question is not to look for 
what might have become of Old Persian in later 
times. The problem is quite different. Latin can 
be read without external help, whereas we are able 
to READ Old Persian and to reconstruct its material 
form ONLY by comparison with Sanskrit and 
Avestan on the one hand, with Middle and Modern 
Tranian dialects on the other. That bdk is to be 
read bandaka, but zrk, zranka, that ’tr means 
antar, but uvj, hija, we can know only through the 
related forms of ancient or modern Iranian. So 
the comparison with the related dialects, modern as 
well as ancient, is by no means a hobby of speci- 
alists or an extension that might be dispensed 
with, but the primary requirement of any scientific 
treatment of Old Persian. That is why, ever since 
Darmesteter, Hiibschmann, Bartholomae and Meil- 
let, Old Persian has been considered within the 
setting of the Iranian dialects. 

It is unfortunate that Kent failed to grasp the 
full significance of this condition. The rather 
paradoxical consequence was that he refused for 
Iranian the very principle that lies at the basis of 
his Indo-European. For example, when he rejects 
the testimony of the Turfan documents on the 
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ground that they are of the 3d century a. D. and 
that “with such a gap in time the variation seen 
in OP can hardly be considered valid testimony 
to a preliminary stage of the development seen in 
the Turfan texts” (p 34b, n. 1), one wonders 
what kind of reconstruction would have been possi- 
ble, had this view prevailed in Indo-European. 
In phonetics and in morphology this negative 
approach can be judged by its results. Kent sets 
such nominal stems as ¢aSam- ‘eye,’ barsan- 
‘height,’ araSan- ‘ cubit,’ that are thoroughly un- 
acceptable. They should read respectively caSman-, 
bardan-, arasni-, for reasons obvious to any Iranist. 
From the compound tigrarauda- he abstracts a 
feminine xavdd- ‘cap’; had he considered Oss. 
xodii, he would have seen that the only evidence 
available is in favor of a masculine -d- stem. It is 
curious that so little use has been made of Avestan 
in this grammar. Indeed, Avestan forms are so 
seldom quoted that it arouses the suspicion of 
deliberate omission. Thus some very significant 
comparisons are ignored. OP. niy-agdrayam is 
compared only with Skt. srdyaya- (§ 215) ; but the 
important fact that Av. @rdraya- shows in the 
same verb the same anomalous formation in °raya- 
(instead of °yaya-) is omitted, since Av. @réraya- 
is nowhere mentioned. Again OP didd- is com- 
pared with Skt. dehi-, but Av. daéza- does not 
appear, either in the Grammar or in the Lexicon. 
OP upastd- ‘support’ is given without con- 
nection, as thought it were specifically OP; the 
reader will not know that upastd- exists also in 
Avestan, and that this derivative is specifically 
Iranian, since Skt. has only upasthana-. The 
proper name OP Vahyaz-data- is translated (p. 
207 a) ‘ Follower of the Better Law (= the true 
faith).’ But (1) ddta- ‘law’ is never the equi- 
valent of ‘ faith’; this is easy to verify in OP as 
well as in Avestan for data-; (2) the adjunction 
of ‘ follower’ is somewhat tricky: if Vahyaz-data- 
were a bahuvrihi, it would mean strictly ‘he who 
has (possesse:) a better law ’—a rather strange 
name, a ‘law’ can hardly be ‘ possessed’ and is 
anyhow no personal quality; (3) Kent’s trans- 
lation is in fact (although he does not give his 
source) taken from Bartholomae 1405 who says 
on the name: “ Kig(ene) Bed(eutung)? V(ie)1- 
l(eicht) ‘ der das bessere Gesetz hat (d. i. befolgt).’ 
Doch s. auch vanhusdta- und Justi NB. 340.” So 
Bartholomae was doubtful about the meaning he 
suggested, a meaning which nevertheless Kent 
adopts, expands, and gives as certain. Moreover, 





Bartholomae rightly felt that OP Vahyaz-dita- 
could not be separated from the Av. proper names 
Vanhu-Sata- and Vohu-data-, which Kent does not 
mention. We now see how Vahyaz-data should be 
taken ; it means ‘ given (or created) as better,’ a 
variant of Vohu-data- ‘given (or created) as 
good’; the explanation was already given in the 
Gramm. du v. p. 2nd ed., p. 171. 

It is worth considering more closely two differ- 
ent examples of how Kent handles difficult 
problems. The first one is the proper name 
Va(h)umisa-. All Iranists will agree that, while 
no decisive explanation can be given of misa-, it 
has in any case nothing to do with Miéra on 
phonological grounds. The reader will not find in 
this Grammar one single allusion to the discus- 
sions of the name, not even a reference to Bartho- 
lomae 1403 s.v. who records already a good 
number of them. The whole issue takes an 
unexpected turn on § 78 (p. 31 b) where it is 
quietly asserted: “ Skt. mitra- ‘ friend’ borrowed 
into Iranian as epithet of a divinity, and eventu- 
ally his name; in OP, written Mitra, M‘tra, M‘6ra, 
mica, ... misa in personal name va"u-misa .. .” 
and a little further: “OP Vau-misa for -mica 
(see above).” This fantastic claim of Mi6ra being 
borrowed from Sanskrit into Iranian has of course 
no support whatever. The reader, if he is not 
familiar with Iranian, will not even suspect that 
Mié@ra exists in Avestan, far less that Miéra was a 
central figure in all Iranian mythologies; indeed, 
Av. mi@ra- is not quoted a single time in the text. 
But in this way, the anomalous -misa can surrepti- 
tiously creep into the list of OP forms reproducing 
the “ borrowed ” name; and so, in a few lines, the 
whole problem is quietly suppressed. What is still 
more surprising is to read in the Lexicon (p. 206 
a): “Va"umisa ‘ Friend of the Good’ cf. M[eil- 
let ]-B[enveniste] Gr. § 51),” as though this refer- 
ence would support Kent’s translation; anyone 
who cares to check it will see that in the passage 
of the Gramm. du v. p. referred to, the connection 
of -misa with Miéra is expressly discarded: 
“ Qu’est ce que -misa? Assurément pas *mi6ra- 
‘contrat.’ .. .” 

As a second example let us take the case of 
the OP adjective skau@i- “ poor, weak.” It is first 
mentioned § 6 among the words that “ lack a con- 
vincing IE etymology”; but on §116 we find 
skaufi- along with Sku"xa- and Skudra, labelled 
“all non-Persian words by origin”; and finally 
§ 152, I the short statement “loanword skaué-i.” 
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Qne may ask on what grounds a word without 
convincing etymology may be said “ non-Persian ” 
and then become a loanword, yet sufficiently clear 
as to warrant an analysis in skau6-t. In fact, 
whatever its etymology, skau@i- may well be as 
good an Iranian word as any other; we find it in 
Sogdian as Skwr5 “ difficult,” with a peculiarity 
both in form and meaning that seems to confirm 
its antiquity. There is nothing either in the form 
skaubi- to disprove its Persian character. Thus, 
Kent’s definite statements appear unfounded. 

His Indo-European reconstructions, too, are 
often doubtful. Thus OP duruva- ‘firm’ is said 
to belong to *dher-, along with dar- ‘hold’ (§§ 
122, 128, 150). But this rests only on Skt. 
dhruva-. All the related forms outside of Indic 
point to an initial *dr-, not *dhr-. So it is San- 
skrit dhruva- that needs explanation ; it is usually 
admitted that *druva- became dhruva- by contami- 
nation with dhar-. This time, Kent omits the non- 
Aryan forms. 

The chapter on the formation of nouns is not 
only very sketchy, but often misleading. This is 
for example all that is said on the suffix -ti-: 
“ Suffix -ti-: ar§-ti-, i8-ti-, pa-ti- in "wvdi-pasiya-, 
Siyd-ti-, pas-ti to pad- ‘foot, mar-ti- (plE 
*mr-ti-) ‘death’ in uvd-marsiyu-, Fra-var-ti-” (§ 
152, III). It is disturbing to see such a mixture 
of unrelated cases thrown together. The -ti- of 
feminine verbal abstracts such as Siyd-ti- ‘ happi- 
ness’ has been confused here with the -ti- of the 
adjective derived from nouns such as pastt- ‘ pe- 
destrian.” Besides, (h)uvd-marsiyu- is presented 
here as an example of -ti- and in the following 
paragraph (§ 153 I) as having -u-; it has neither, 
but only -§(¢)yu-, the OP form of the -tyu- suffix 
shown in Skt. mr-tyu-, Av. mara-6yu-. That means 
that the only linguistic reality on the OP level, 
the -Siyu- suffix, is not registered by Kent.—One 
wonders also why isti- ‘brick’ is supposed to 
contain -ti- since its formation is unknown; and 
finally what led to the strange analysis of pati- 
(Lat. potis, ete.) in pa-ti-, which cannot be taken 
seriously. 

In the analysis of compounds of the déraya- 
va(h)us type, Kent states wrongly that “the old 
neuter in pAr -at survives in the first element of 
the compounds Darayat-vahus, Vindat-farnah ” (§ 
240). The truth is on the contrary that OP has 
preserved here the IE pattern of compounds with 
vocalic ending -a in the first member, as attested 


by Gr. depé-orxos; this -a was “ verbalized ” in -at 
in Sanskrit and in Avestan. That OP ddraya- is 
not to be taken as ddrayat- is shown by the con- 
traction in xsaydrsan ‘ Xerxes’ from xsaya-arsan 
‘ruling heroes’ (erroneously “ hero among kings ” 
Kent 182a).—The further statement (§ 240) 
that IE *snt-yo- ‘true’ contains a “neuter” snt- 
is hardly borne out by any proof. 

In the description of syntax, only the most 
obvious facts are recorded. But we miss some of 
the most characteristic features of OP. To quote 
only some of the facts on which nothing is said: 
the “etymological ” construction (h)ubrtam bar- 
‘to treat well-treated’; the impersonal construc- 
tion of vrnu- with accusative of the agent, ana- 
logous to recent E. methinks; kar--+ P. Pple. 
to express capacity: ditam kar- ‘be able to take 
away’; the all-important “ passive ” construction 
of the transitive perfect, ete. Although each of 
these traits is linked with similar occurrences 
either in Vedic or in Iranian, or in both, none is 
mentioned in the book. 

I shall refrain from commenting on the text, 
partly because in the aforementioned review some 
points of method have already been raised, partly 
because a discussion would take up too much space. 
Kent has corrected several of his previous readings 
or restorations, especially in the last lines of Bisu- 
tun, col. IV. Only one point will be taken up here. 
In B. IV 43 Kent still reads [r]adiy ‘impart!’ (an 
impossible meaning) instead of [@]ddiy ‘ pro- 
claim!’ as I proposed, because, he says: “ there are 
some phonetic difficulties and Cameron thinks that 
the initial character is more probably r” (p. 219 
b). It is a pity that Kent did not specify what 
phonetic difficulties lie in the way of a restoration 
that is obviously required by the context. More- 
over, Professor Cameron privately stated his entire 
agreement with my reading. 

I have dealt at some length with a few of the 
many points on which this book calls for discussion 
and correction. As a repertory of forms and refer- 
ences it certainly will prove useful. Yet it seems 
necessary to bring home to readers unacquainted 
with Iranian languages the realization that Old 
Persian still involves many problems, that these 
problems must be clearly defined and frankly 
faced, and that the best way to do justice to R. G. 
Kent’s book is to use it as a means to go beyond. 


E. BENVENISTE 
Paris 
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Persian Literature. A Biobibliographical Survey. 
By C. A. Story. Volume I, part 2. Pp. 781- 
1443. London: Luzac, 1953. 


Students of Persian have been waiting long for 
the completion of the first volume of the now 
indispensable counterpart to Brockelmann’s Ge- 
schichte der arabischen Litteratur. (The last 
fascicule of Storey’s work was published in 
1939.) Any flaws in it must be minimized in the 
great service which such a work renders to 
scholars. The index to all of the first volume is 
especially welcome. 

There are, however, certain features of the 
work which one might wish had been done other- 
wise, especially as we now have for a model, or 
at least for certain lessons, the second edition of 
Brockelmann’s opus with improvements. Perhaps 
the retirement and isolation of the author, who 
frequently relies for information about a book or 
manuscript on hearsay or a letter, are responsible 
for some of the defects of the work. Such an 
enterprise should be an international undertak- 
ing with scholars everywhere sending catalogues, 
publications and documented information to a 
center (or to Storey) for the good of all. Even 
the Geschichte of Brockelmann requires much 
correction and many additions as, for example, 
the well-annotated copy of Professor H. Ritter in 
Frankfurt a/M. would indicate. I fear the work 
of Storey will need even more. Such a work is 
never ending, but the author’s frequent remarks 
on unavailability are disappointing and even an- 
noying. Be that as it may, the work is of great 
importance. 

The present volume is concerned with bio- 
graphy and 166 pages of additions and correc- 
tions to the previous sections on Qur‘inic litera- 
ture and history, plus biography. It is not my 


intention here to add to the list, but I would like 
to call attention to certain omissions. 

There is an unfortunate neglect of important 
periodical literature on manuscripts such as the 
following : 


The important articles of H. Ritter in Der Islam on 
** Philologika.” 

The thirteenth article “ Philologika XIII: Arabische 
Handschriften in Anatolien und Istanbul,” was pub- 
lished in Oriens, III (1950), 31-107. Cf. also his “ Auto- 
graphs in Turkish Libraries,’ Oriens, VI (1953), 63-90, 
which was a lecture delivered in Oxford in May 1950. 

The articles of Ahmed Ates in Oriens, V (1952), 28- 
46, in Belleten, e.g., “ Konya kiitiiphanelerinde bulunan 
bazi miihim yazmalar,” (1952), 130 Pp., and elsewhere 
in Turkish publications, while dealing mostly with 
Arabic MSS, do have important items in Persian. 

The pamphlets issued by the Turkish government at 
the occasion of the XXII. International Congress of 
Orientalists in 1951 each entitled Une liste des manu- 
scrits choisis parmi les bibliothéques, for Konya, Kayseri, 
Manisa, ete are of great value. Above all Tiirkiyat 
Mecmuasi, vol. 7-8 (Istanbul, 1945) is entirely devoted 
to manuscripts. 

In the Revue de la Faculté des Lettres de Tabriz have 
appeared articles on manuscripts in the valuable col- 
lections of Hajji Husain Aqi Nakhjavini and Hajji 
Muh. Aqi Nakhjavini, not to mention the periodicals 
Farhang-e Irdn Zamin and Mehr, both published in 
Tehran. 

Among catalogues to be added are: ‘Abd al-Aziz 
Javaher Kelim, Catalogue of Persian and Arabic Manu- 
scripts of the Public Library of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, vol. 1 (Tehran, 1935). A. Semenoy, Sobranie 
vostoénykh rukopisei A, N. Uzbekskoi SSR (Tashkent, 
1952). Hasan Rah Avord, Fihrist-e kutub-e khatti of 
the Medical Faculty (Tehran, 1954). 

Firally, a mimeographed survey of Islamic manuscript 
collections in the USA was prepared by the American 
Council of Learned Societies. Many of the collections 
have hand-lists or unpublished catalogues, of which 
copies or microfilms could be secured. A few Persian 
manuscripts in these collections are unique. 


RicHarp N. FRYE 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 
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Recueil des tesséres de Palmyre. By Haratp 
InGHOLT, Henri SryrIG, JEAN STARCKY, 
and Anpr& Caquor. (Institut Frangais 
d’Archéologie de Beyrouth. Bibliothéque 
archéologique et historique, Tome LVIII.) 
Pp. x + 205; 49 plates. Paris: IMPRIMERIE 
NATIONALE and LIBRAIRIE ORIENTALISTE 
PauL GEUTHNER, 1955. 


This volume, originally planned by H. Ingholt, 
has been expected for a long time, and it proves 
to have been well worth waiting for. For the 
history of the pagan religion of the Near East, in 
full vigor just before its unexpected extinction, it 
will remain a first-class source whose importance 
will grow with further study. 

Palmyrenian tesserae—small objects of various 
shapes, rarely measuring as much as one inch in 
any direction, stamped with the pictures of gods 
and priests and cult symbols and often provided 
with brief Palmyrenian inscriptions—have been 
known and collected for almost a century. Recent 
excavations have greatly added to their number, 
and the thorough research of the authors of this 
Recueil has enabled them to describe over a 
thousand different types (often represented by 
more than one preserved specimen). Most of the 
tesserae are made of clay. The use of other ma- 
terials was unusual; one each of bronze and iron, 
nine of lead, and three of glass are listed (p. III). 
The purpose of many of these objects was to serve 
as tickets of admission to ritual banquets and as 
coupons entitling their holders to a share in the 
distributions made after certain sacrifices (p. 
IV). However, the tesserae also served a great 
variety of other purposes, not all of which can 
at present be determined. Their common denomi- 
nator is the connection with the temple adminis- 
tration and cult and ritual. Among the many 
individuals mentioned in them, not a single 
woman seems to occur, though female deities are 
frequent. 

The description of the pictorial material is 
most meticulous, and this reviewer, who regrets 
being no expert on the subject, was impressed by 
its great ingenuity and apparent reliability. No 
detailed classification or interpretation has been 
undertaken, but there are a number of topical in- 
dexes which should prove very helpful, although 
in the case of the linguistic material, one compre- 
hensive index would have been much more practi- 


cal than the four classified ones. The plates are 
excellent and contribute their share to making 
this a superb publication. 

The epigraphical material has also been treated 
with great care. With the exception of one 
Egyptian seal impression of king Taharga and a 
very few Greek legends, all the inscriptions are 
Palmyrenian. In comparison with other Pal- 
myrenian inscriptions, those of the tesserae pre- 
sent unusual difficulties. These are partly due to 
the state of preservation of some of the objects. 
However, they mostly result from the lack of a 
context and the fact that the legends were not 
intended for communication with contemporaries 
or future generations. They merely served to 
identify persons or objects, and since they were 
additional to the symbols on the tesserae, as a 
rule nobody ever had to read them. That they 
often contain proper names facilitates the task of 
deciphering them in some cases and makes it 
more difficult in others, for we always have to 
reckon with the appearance of hitherto unattested 
names. 

A few remarks concerning the linguistic side of 
the Recueil may be permitted here. For conveni- 
ence sake, they are listed following Caquot’s treat- 
ment (pp. 139-83), a painstaking piece of work 
which sometimes goes rather far afield in dealing 
with Semitic philology. The catalogue of the 
tesserae occasionally does not take note of Caquot’s 
observations. Thus we find Shabai, for Shabi (no. 
15 and elsewhere) ; Qashata, for Qashshata or some 
other form (no. 60 and elsewhere) ; Kohailou, for 
Kehilou (no. 191); Neshoum or Nashoum, for 
Nashshoum (no. 773 f. and elsewhere); and 
‘Amat, for ‘Ammat (?, no. 992). The vocalization 
Baalshamin, for Beelshamen (no, 203 and else- 
where), is also used by Caquot (p. 155). 

p. 141: Bnn could mean only ‘ builders,’ with- 
out the article that one would expect. Barring a 
mistake in reading or writing, it might be a 
proper name, cf. Arabic Bunin. Bnn also occurs 
in Safaitic inscriptions, cf. CJS, Part V, Vol. I, 
nos. 468, 1365, 3708, 4662, 5095(?). 

p. 143: Gny and mny, occurring together in one 
inscription, may be imperatives, or proper names, 
or a genitive construction. In fact, the possibilities 
of interpretation, none of them convincing, are 
so many that the connection with gn’ ‘ to lie down’ 
is gratuitous. However, by assuming the existence 
of the root gn’ in Palmyra, Caquot himself pre- 
sents a strong case against his own combination of 
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‘gn, in the formula ’gn Bl, with gn’. Syriac aggen, 
in the sense of ‘ to dwell,’ is derived from the root 
gnn and has obtained its meaning from the idea 
of sheltering. Caquot quotes no passage where 
aggen means ‘s’étendre sur,’ but it must be ad- 
mitted that ‘Take residence, Bel’ would yield an 
acceptable sense. 

However, in the inscriptions on the tesserae, in- 
vocations always seem to be expressed by the im- 
perfect. Furthermore, ’gn is occasionally followed 
by the names of other deities in addition to Bel, 
and the non-indication of the plural in the case of 
an imperative cannot be explained by analogy with 
the grammatical situation as it is known to exist 
in connection with the perfect (though there would 
be other possible explanations). ’gn, after all, may, 
therefore, be a noun and refer to the amphora 
(aggan, cf. also D. Schlumberger, H. Ingholt, and 
J. Starcky, La Palmyréne du Nord-Ouest 151, 
Paris 1951) of Bel which either was deified itself or 
constituted an important cult object in connection 
with ritual banquets. Amphorae are quite fre- 
quently depicted upon the tesserae. Occasionally, 
they also appear on those with an ’gn inscription. 
This fact, however, can hardly be used in confir- 
mation of the suggested translation, since there 
does not always seem to exist a connection between 
inscription and pictorial representation. The oc- 
currence of ’gn in connection with other deities 
instead of Bel (no. 341, ef. also no. 680) is no 
objection against translating it as a noun. In all 
cases known so far, ’gn is followed by another word 
which could be a genitive depending on it. No. 
437 should certainly be read ‘gn Bl < b> tk. 

p.144: Since ‘zy (nos. 707 and 708) is inter- 
preted as a proper name, it would seem logical also 
to consider my in the parallel inscription no. 706 
as such. One might compare Greek Dami, whose 
interpretation, however, seems uncertain, cf. L. 
Jalabert and R. Mouterde, Inscriptions grecques et 
latines de la Syrie 1.74 f. (Paris 1929-39). 

p. 144: Unless hyrwn’ refers to the object 
depicted upon the reverse of the tessera on which 
the word occurs, it might mean ‘ little courtyard,’ 
being derived from the same Semitic root hdr 
(Aramaic *h‘r > *h’r) which in Syriac is repre- 
sented by hér/a ‘laura’ (ef. also al-Hirah). 

p. 146: Krk’ might actually refer to the city of 
Spasinou Charax itself, as it frequently does in 
Palmyrenian inscriptions. 

p 14%: Bkl‘d cannot mean ‘ during the entire 
festival,’ as this would require the article. It prob- 
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ably is bkl ‘dn ‘ at any time.’ As a presumably very 
common expression, bkl ‘dn might have been abbre- 
viated here, or the omission of the final n is due 
to a mistake; it is possible but not probable that 
‘d is another form corresponding to common 
Aramaic ‘iddan. 

p. 148: Since gry?’ ‘city, village’ is well at- 
tested in Palmyrenian, gry’ cannot mean ‘ the city,’ 
but either ‘a city (village)’ or ‘ the cities (villages, 
territory).’? ‘A city’ would be meaningless; ‘ the 
cities’ seems preferable. Like Greek Pal. of tes- 
sera no. 1 and Krk’ of no. 8, ‘ the cities (villages)’ 
may refer to some definite locality, possibly near 
Palmyra (cf. line 112 of the Tariff) but not 
necessarily Palmyra itself, cf. also modern Qarya- 
tayn (Nezala). 

p- 149: Rbny does not necessarily require the 
existence of a sg. rbn, particularly since rb is 
commonly used in the meaning of ‘ chief.’ 

p. 151: The case for an adjective with the 
article used as predicate can hardly be founded 
upon the quoted examples. Bryky’ try’ (?), if read 
correctly, would mean ‘ The two blessed ones,’ and 
rb’ could be a noun as well as an adjective. 

p. 155, fn. 5: The case of *brykw, besides 
Brykw, is puzzling and the /’/ might possibly be 
explained, with Caquot, as a prothetic syllable 
serving to avoid a consonant cluster, but *brwq’ and 
Brwq do not belong in the same category, as 
Brw@ certainly had a full or even a long vowel in 
the first syllable. “wyd, besides ‘wyd’, may be a 
parallel to *brykw and Brykw, but again cannot 
be compared to *brwq and Brwq’, as suggested in 
CIS 4318. 

p. 159: Could Sb‘t’ ‘ group of seven’ be a deity 
rather than a human proper name and represent 
a true Aramaization of Akkadian Sibitti, which 
occurs as a religious loan in the old Sijin inscrip- 
tion? The explanation of ‘tb’ as ‘ Ateh a saisi’ 
cannot be maintained in the face of the Greek 
transcription Athéséba. The transition of 4 to 6 
assumed by J. Cantineau, Grammaire du Pal- 
myrénien épigraphique 51 f. (Cairo, 1935) is un- 
precedented in this type of names. 

p. 169: Q, corresponding to Greek ch, in the 
transcription of Eutyches may be explained as the 
result of an assimilation of & to the preceding 
emphatic ¢. The exceptional use of k for Greek k 
in connection with Seleucia appears to have his- 
torical foundations. 

p. 169: Persian names are remarkably rare in 
Palmyra. For this reason, any suggestion of a 
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Persian etymology would require a solid basis. 
The remote similarity between BgSw (Bagesos) 
and Persian Bagdsés is not sufficient to establish 
a Persian origin for the Palmyrenian name. More 
precise data are also required in the few other cases 
in which Caquot refers to the possibility of a 
Persian origin. 

p. 173: It is unnecessarily far-fetched to see in 
Ymlkw anything but the imperfect of the first 
conjugation, at least as long as we have no com- 
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pelling evidence for the existence of an imperfect 
*yamliku of the fourth conjugation in Arabic. 

p. 178: Sby, Greek Sabeis, is most likely to 
mean ‘my (great ?) grandfather’ and constitutes 
another example of names expressing the hope that 
the new-born child would resemble or take the 
place of the relative in question. 


FRANZ ROSENTHAL 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Theodor Néldekes Belegwérterbuch zur klassi- 

schen arabischen Sprache. Bearbeitet und 
von JORG KRAEMER. Pp. 
WALTER DE GRUYTER 


herausgegeben 
xxiv-+ 59. Berlin: 
& Co., 1952-54. 


These two slender fascicles, dealing with the 
first letter of the Arabic alphabet, will probably 
be the last work to be published of the great 
German Orientalist, Th. Néldeke (1836-1930). 
As such, they deserve our respect, and because 
of their obvious usefulness, every Arabist who 
has a lexicographical problem relating to a word 
beginning with alif will do well to consult them. 
Every entry is provided with a reference to the 
passage from which it is taken; considerable at- 
tention has been paid to phraseology (cf., for 
instance, ahada or akala) ; and etymological data 
are not entirely neglected. These features, indis- 
pensable as they are and commonplace as they 
may seem to scholars in other disciplines, are 
almost novel in Arabic studies, and few indeed 
are the lexicographical works that incorporate 
them. 

Ilowever, as stated in the preface, the present 
publication will not be continued. The reason 
given is the fact that A. Fischer’s (1865-1949) 
lifetime comprehensive collection of the Arabic 
lexicographical material is preserved and can be 
expected to be published some day. When this 
will be and what form the publication will 
finally take is not known to this reviewer, and it 
is regrettable that the Belegwérterbuch, started 
by a superior scholar and carefully readied for 
speedy publication, is destined to remain a torso, 
though admittedly its lack of a systematic treat- 
ment is a drawback. Néldeke, it seems, did not 


think of ever publishing his lexicographical notes. 
He apparently intended them to be supplemental 
to existing Arabic dictionaries on the one hand, 
and a help for his own memory on the other. 
Thus, the present work by no means includes all 
the lexicographical data of the sifted works, not 
even the noteworthy ones. While in this respect 
it may often prove to offer too little, the inclusion 
of incomplete references to the Qur’in (cf. p. 
XV) would seem superfluous and may be mis- 
leading. And again the sporadic inclusion of 
some few foreign words no longer serves a real 
purpose nowadays where there is so much ma- 
terial available for the scientific terminology of 
‘Abbasid times; it might still be useful if the 
intention would have been to indicate the first 
occurrence of those words in Arabic literature, 
but this is not the case. 

Thus, the user of the Belegwérterbuch must 
reckon with its gaps and be satisfied with what 
he finds in it, but this is a great deal of highly 
important information. The share of the learned 
editor, J. Kraemer, who brought Néldeke’s notes 
into publishable form and included much of the 
more recently published texts, cannot easily be 
determined from the publication itself. But any- 
one who knows about works left unpublished at 
the death of their authors is aware of the sad 
fact that unless they are left ready for the press, 
the task of the editor may be as exacting, and in 
certain cases even more exacting, than the origi- 
nal labors of the author. Much credit, therefore, 
goes to Kraemer, who may also be proud of being 
so visibly connected with one of the greatest 
representatives of the western scholarly tradition 
of another age. 

Franz RosENTHAL 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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A History of Muslim Historiography. By FRANZ 
RosENTHAL, Pp. v-vii-++- 558. Leiden: E. 
J. Briiy, 1952. 


Those who have followed the scholarly output 
and creative achievements of Franz Rosenthal in 
the last decade or so will see in this latest work of 
his a logical continuation of his previous studies 
in the field of Islamic history and historiography. 
His “ Die Arabische Autobiographie ” (1937), his 
“ Ahmad b. at-'ayyib as-Sarahsi ” (1943) and his 
“Technique and Approach of Muslim Scholarship ” 
(1947)—to mention but a few—are now climaxed 
by this latest contribution in which the author 
intends to present the development of historio- 
graphy in Muslim thinking and the literary forms 
of historical writing and to promote understanding 
of the basic problems of Muslim historiography. 

Although the title of the book may indicate an 
all-embracing treatment of the problems of Islamic 
historiography, it deals basically with Arabic 
historiography, excluding the rich Persian and 
Turkish and even North African historical litera- 
ture. The author did not intend to give an up-to- 
date kind of Wuestenfeld (1882) or Margoliouth 
(1930), nor a reproduction or verbal interpreta- 
tion of the content of Muslim historical writings. 
The author, despite the title of the book, has put 
self-imposed limitations on his study; but even so 
his monumental book is a mine of information 
which gives a superb understanding of the basic 
concepts of Muslim historiography and of the his- 
torical consciousness of the Arabs from the Ayyam 
al-‘Arab on until the fifteenth century. 

His work is divided into three distinct parts 
differing in approach, content and proportion. 
Part One (pp. 1-177) is a systematic approach to 
historiographical problems, a book in itself, for 
which alone the author would have earned our deep 
gratitude. In it he deals with such important 
topics as the historical consciousness in pre-Islamic 
Arabia and the meaning of Khabar and Ta‘rikh 
(for which he suggests a South Arabian origin), 
the historical outlook of Muhammad, the position 
of history in Mohammedan scholarship and the 
Muslim historian. He gives a survey of the basic 
forms of Muslim historiography such as “ Khabar ” 
history, the annalistic, dynastic, Tabaqait and the 
genealogical approach. In his chapter on the con- 
tent of historical writing, he classifies the basic 
subject-matter of histories under genealogy, bio- 
graphy, geography and cosmography, astrology, 
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philosophy, political and social sciences, and the 
use of documents, inscriptions, coins, and deals 
with world histories, local histories, with contem- 
porary history and memoirs as mixed forms of 
historical writing. He concludes Part One with a 
discussion of the artistic forms of history writing, 
the use of rhymed prose (saj‘) and of verse, the 
historical novel and a brief evaluation of Muslim 
history in general. 

Part Two (pp. 177-456) contains translations 
into English of three Arabic treatises on history, 
with introductions and notes to each text. The 
first treatise (pp. 177-194) Mss. Cairo, Aya Sofia) 
is a translation of Muhyi ad-Din Muhammad ibn 
Sulaiman al-Kafiji's Al-Mukhtasar fi ‘Ilm at- 
Ta’rikh, written in 1463 (867 H.) by this Turkish 
scholar, which Rosenthal regards as the “ oldest 
‘Muslim monograph on the theory of history.” He 
cives the text of this short work in Part Three 
(pp. 468-501). Compared with the more inspiring 
and basic work of Ibn Khaldiin, one might 
wonder whether Ibn Khaldin did not rather 
deserve this distinction, but Rosenthal, who is just 
about to complete his next great work, the transla- 
tion into English of Ibn Khaldiin’s Mugaddima, 
has his reasons (p. 178) and will most likely 
elaborate on this in his forthcoming translation. 

The second treatise (pp. 195-450) represents an 
English translation of as-Sakhawi’s famous Al- 
Ilan bi-t Tawbikh liman dhamma ahl at-Ta’rikh 
(“ The Open Denunciation of the Adverse Critics 
of the Historians”) written in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. No Arabic text is given, since it has already 
appeared in Cairo (1930-31). This translation, 
enhanced greatly by the addition of most elaborate 
iographical and bibliographical notes, is a model 
of scholarly thoroughness and exactitude and con- 
stitutes a real literary treasure, a handbook and a 
depository of rare knowledge. The reader is 
zuided through the labyrinth of names of scholars 
and their works with a secure hand by an expert 
navigator in the ocean of Islamic historiography. 

The third treatise (pp. 451-456) is a trans- 
lation of some excerpts on history from the 
Miftah as-Sa‘idah (Haiderabad, 1329 H.) by the 
sixteenth-century historian Tasképriizideh. Rosen- 
thal thought it advisable to publish these chapters 
because they may be considered a late reflex of 
the research on historiography of the two former 
treatises dealt with by him. 

Part Three (pp. 458-528) offers excerpts from 
a number of hitherto unpublished Arabic texts as 
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a documentary illustration of many of the prob- 
lems which have been discussed in Part One of 
this book. It includes also al-Kafiji’s text men- 
tioned above (pp. 468-501). An index of all proper 
names (pp. 529-588) concludes the work. 
Limitation of space prevents the reviewer from 
going into details. Jt can only be stated that what 
Rosenthal offers in this latest of his contributions 
is so enriching, so stimulating, opens so many new 
horizons of research, that it will be of inestimable 
help to the Islamist and Arabist, as well as to the 
general historian. The broad basis of his research, 
the remarkable insight of his analysis, the thought- 
provoking observations he has made, all undoubt- 
edly are bound to serve as a starting-point for 
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additional study in the field of Muslim historio- 
graphy. 

Whatever shortcomings one may find in this 
book, such as a certain lack of unity by combining 
his systematic survey of Part One with translations 
of texts and editions of Arabic excerpts in the 
other parts, the doubts as to the representativeness 
of all the material selected by the author to prove 
his point, Rosenthal’s book fulfills—to use his own 
words applied to Ibn Khaldiin’s writings—“ the 
most important function of a scholarly work, that 
is, to act as an incentive and stimulus” (p. 37). 


WALTER J. FISCHEL 


UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 








NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


The Asia Foundation, 105 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco 5, California, has called the Society’s attention to 
its Used Textbook Program. “It works as follows in 
Japan, although it can and is being applied in other 
countries: A Japanese organization consisting chiefly of 
students works with faculties to determine the greatest 
need for textbooks and subsidiary reading. Requests are 
usually limited to titles in the humanities and social 
sciences. Requests are forwarded through the Founda- 
tion’s representative in Japan to us in San Francisco 
and we, in turn, appeal to university stores, students, 


libraries, and professional organizations to fill these re- 
quests. Donors send books in good condition directly to 
the Japanese organization, mentioned above, which also 
acts as a distribution center. Donors are requested to 
write their names and addresses in the books, or to 
enclose a personal note in order to encourage an ex- 
change of correspondence between the donors and re- 
The Asia Foundation pays for all shipping 
The Foundation urges participation and wel- 


comes suggestions. 


cipients. 
charges.” 
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